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HEADS, HEARTS, AND HANDICRAFTS. 
[BY ONE LATELY A HANDWORKER. ] 

I nave frequently thought that working-men in general 
do not take a proper view of their position as co-workers 
in a progressive state of society ; and it might not be un- 
profitable to inquire as to how far certain allegations 
concerning them are tenable—namely, that they have no 
real pleasures—no command of elevating resources—and 
that their position is of necessity one of depressing and 
hopeless toil. I have already been favoured with an 
opportunity of recording some of my experiences in con- 
nection with the subject (Journal, No. 244), and recur to 
it now in the hope that a few additional observations, 
based also on personal experience, may prove acceptable, 
particularly to the great body of artiicers with which I 
was, until within a few years past, intimately associated. 

The wearer of a shoe, it is said, best knows where it 
pinches; but from all I have seen, I doubt whether work- 


| ing-men (exceptions apart) are the best judges of their 

own circumstances: a defect whose origin may be traced 
| to several causes, the principal being, a certain tradi- 
| tionary influence of custom circumscribing their moral 


horizon within very narrow limits, and comprising—per- 


| haps the whole evil—an unconsciousness of latent power. 
_ If fashion dominates the high, custom no less sways the 


humble ; and being ‘ to the manner born’ is mistakingly 


_ with the latter a paramount reason for never being other- 
| wise. Take, for example, the convivial drinking usages, 
| most honoured by those least able to afford the expense 


—the reluctance to adopt improvements in domestic 
economy, markedly evinced in the tenacity with which 
they cling to wretched residences even when better are to 
be had—and in the species of fatalism with which they 
look upon themselves as shut up in an inexpansive groove, 
the last being perhaps a cause of the ridicule not unfre- 
quently inflicted on such of their co-mates as manifest a 
disposition to improve their circumstances. 

It would not be fair to impute unmitigated blame for 
such a state of things, since blame must attach chiefly to 
wilful error; and we know that among the thousands of 
British handworkers there are many noble examples of 
manful resistance to adverse circumstances, of brave self- 
reliance and successful perseverance. Would that there 
were more such ! that this were a triumphal ode, and not 
a didactic essay! But though ignorance of what is right 
may be pleaded in extenuation, this will only avail to a 
limited extent; for the reply might be—Have you ever 
made an effort to remove your ignorance? Have you ever 
once seriously thought about the end of all this scramble 
for existence ? 

Now don’t be alarmed, for Iam not going to inflict a 
sermon on you: my desire is simply to convey a few lead- 
es principles which experience has taught me are the 


mainsprings of individual progress, and to illustrate a 


few errors which are obviously inimical to advancement. 
I have said above that an important defect consists in 
working-men’s unconsciousness of latent or undeveloped 
power within themselves. You are almost, if not quite, 
at the bottom of the social scale (conventionally speak- 
ing); and so, thinking that matters cannot well be worse, 
you are content, in nine cases out of ten, to let them 
take their chance. Your existence seems uncertain ; and 
therefore you trifle with its opportunities, or squander its 
impulses in mischief. A case or two in point occurs to 
me. An excellent individual, who keeps a mill on one 
of our inland streams, had been accustomed to present 
each of the men in his employ with a shoulder of mutton 
at Christmas, a quantity of vegetables, and materials for 
a pudding. But how was this attempt to gladden labour’s 
scanty board received ’—with apathy or worse. It was 
regarded as a bribe for general service, not as an expres- 
sion of sympathy with subordinate’co-operation. By and 
by the apparent mystery was cleared up, by the discovery 
of a nefarious system of plunder that prevailed in the 
mill. Again: at the building of a house in a London 
suburban thoroughfare, the bricklayers fancied themselves 
aggrieved in the quality or quantity of the beer supplied 
to them by the owner of the property, and to revenge them- 
selves, they placed a board over the mouth of the drain, 
at its junction with the sewer, so as to close it up effec- 
tually, and stopped the vent of three of the chimneys. The 
consequence was, that the first tenant was nearly poisoned 
by a stagnant drain, and suffocated by smoke ; and after 
all, the expense of remedying the mischief did not fall 
upon the party whom it was intended to punish. An 
additional instance offers itself in the case of a journey- 
man cabinet-maker whom I once knew: he was animated 
by a desire to better his position, and opened a school for 
drawing and singing in the evenings; but these endea- 
vours, instead of meeting with encouragement from his 
shopmates, only provoked their ridicule. They seized 
every opportunity of annoyance; and having discovered 
that the nickname ‘Shot-bag’ was once extant among 
their comrade’s family connections, they immediately 
applied it to him, and worried him so unmercifully, that 
his life became a misery: he was compelled to keep as 
much as possible out of their sight, and made his wey in 
and out of the workshop through a back window. 

There are many intelligent working-men who will 
deplore these instances of perverse principle, this flagrant 
misdirection of purpose. But I would remind those 
whose views are yet imperfect, that such violations of the 
law of justice and kindness are more harmful to the 
injurer than to the injured. Prosperity does not consist 
in detraction, but in aspiration; if we wish to rise, we 
must look upwards. The social pyramid is not kept 
erect by adventitious embellishments at the apex, but by 
the addition of sterling material to the base. Here, 
then, is a prime motive for us to start with : by bettering 
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ourselves, we better all that is above us. It is a grand 
thought for one who has hitherto considered himself as of 
no account in the sum-total of society, to know that his 
efforts, whether for good or for evil, react on the common 
woal, Here we have the first step upwards ; a little fund 
to put out to interest ; and good interest it brings—cent. 
per cent, at least. The power to see a purpose in life, a 
significance in our actions, is thus one of essential im- 
portance. We cannot, if we would, divest ourselves of 
the manifold and often secret ties by which humanity is 
bound together. 

Let us now look for a moment at the ordinary po- 
sition of the working-man. Early compelled by the 
primeval necessity to labour, he masters some art or 
operation; and after this his life goes on in a mono- 
tonous mechanical routine, involving but little inci- 
dent, and varied in too many instances only by blame 
from his employer. And herein lies @ cause of dis- 
content ; for we too often find that, although accident or 
error is visited with blame, the commendation due to 
well-meant effort is withheld. The money wage is made 
to take the place of the touch of nature, of the word of 
sympathy, oftentimes more highly esteemed than the 
golden fee. Masters, too, will be capricious; and not 
unfrequently the poor employé becomes the pitce de 
résistance of all his vexations and irritations. Such a 
liability tends naturally to diminish a man’s self-re- 
spect, and aggravate the desponding feeling with which 
the handworker is apt to conteimplate his prospects, and 
which I have felt more than once in all its bitterness: 
with nothing more than a small weekly income depend- 
ing entirely on your own ability to earn it, your hold 
upon the world seems to be so feeble, so precarious. 
Such a feeling could not exist were proper means taken 
to lay up # sum in the savings’ bank, or to purchase a 
small endowment. But how often did the thought over- 
cloud my mind—let me be out of health fora month, 
and beggary awaits me: the apprehension was at times 
unnerving. You despair of ever obtaining a secure foot- 
hold, of getting your plank fairly across the stream, and 
are ready to sink into recklessness. I remember another 
source of annoyance—it was having to wait for payment 
on Saturday. Our custom was to have our tools put 
away, and benches swept down, &c. by six o’clock in the 
evening of that day, at which hour the master sometimes 
made his appearance with our wages; but frequently we 
were kept waiting till seven, eight, or nine o’clock, 
growing every moment more impatient and more angry, 
before the cash-bearer made his appearance. Thus we 
lost both time and temper, and were prevented from 
going to market until a late hour; the more provoking 
as, having fulfilled our week, we considered ourselves 
fairly entitled to prompt payment. I adduce these facts 
because they are such as are still common, and in the 
hope to convince masters that the humanising and ele- 
vating of their workmen involves a reciprocity of duties. 
Good may be done with but small means ; every factory 
and workshop might become a centre of most beneficial 
influences, with but a small sacrifice of selfism ; and the 
combined action of so many effusive centres would pro- 
duce an amount of good beyond present calculation. 

The above, it may be said, is not a very flattering pic- 
ture of @ working-man’s condition; but there is no ques- 
tion as to its truth; and I hope to show that even thus 
it is not devoid of compensations. A small income does 
not necessarily involve a corroding anxiety; we must 
learn rather to extract the best even from the worst of 
circumstances ; and in doing this, we are not, as is some- 
times feared, predestinating ourselves to the lowest level, 
but, on the contrary, best acquiring the ability to rise— 


conquering one of the rudiments of self-reliance. The 
wealthy merchant or banker is obliged to exercise his 
thoughts and talent severely in order to administrate 
his income profitably ; and why should not the working- 
man be willing to devote a little thought to the same 
subject? First, a portion of the weekly earnings should 
be set apart for rent; a second for food, washing, 
clothes, and other household requisites; a third for 
schooling ; and a fourth for the savings’ bank. Now, as 
much wisdom comparatively may be shown in regulating 
this humble expenditure as in that of the richest finan- 
cier. The greatest outlay will occur under the second of 
the above items, and will require most looking after ; 
and here we have to conquer another instalment of self- 
reliance. Having sat down and calculated that we can 
keep house for so much, we must perseveringly adhere to 
this limit ; no matter what the temptations to overstep it, 
we must show them the cold shoulder. It may be, and is, 
hard work to follow such a course ; but 
‘ Fruit soon comes, 

And more than all our troubles pays us powers; 

So that we joy to have endured so much.’ 
The reward is certain; and oh how sweet! What a 
world of care and anxiety disappears as soon as a man, 
by diligence and thrift, has a small fund in the savings’ 
bank! The snubbings and collisions encountered in 
daily avocation suddenly lose their asperity ; self-confi- 
dence, with something to back ‘it, not pod a @ man 
a sense of self-respect, but renders him moré valuable to 
his employer. At first the new-born energy is a source of 
astonishment: the novice wonders to find greater force 
and precision in the stroke of his mallet, and increased 
vigour in the bite of his saw. 

This, which I would call a rudimentary compensation, 
yields an encouraging assurance; but there are others 
yet before us, and chief among them is the acquisition 
of knowledge. Books are so cheap in the present day, 
as to afford unlimited resources to all for the improve- 
ment of their minds; and it is a fact, that the more 
knowledge a man gets, all other things being equal, the 
better workman will he be. Mr Chadwick rates the 
value of a labourer at L.30; at how much more shall we 
estimate the worth of an intelligent artisan, who has not 
only added to his command of pleasures, but enlarged his 
resources against casualty! Manual dexterity, when 
directed by thoughtful intelligence, becomes a constant 
source of pleasure. Often, when wearied with work, I 
have found myself invigorated by watching, so to speak, 
the object on which I was engaged: how beautifully the 
hand obeyed the thought—how, from a rough mass of 
boards and planks, the sideboard or secrétaire grew up in 
harmonious proportions! I have often been struck with 


Channing’s observations on this subject:—‘ It is, he says, | 


‘one of the beautiful ordinations of Providence, that to 
get a living, a man must be useful; and this usefulness 
ought to be an end in his labour as truly as to earn his 


living. He ought to think of the benefit of those he © 


works for, as well as of his own; and in so doing—in 
desiring, amidst his sweat and toil, to serve others as well 
as himself, he is exercising and growing in benevolence, 
as truly as if he were distributing bounty with a large 
hand to the poor. Such a motive hallows and dignifies 
the commonest pursuit.... One would think that a 
carpenter or mason, on passing a house which he had 
reared, would say to himself, “ This work of mine is 
giving comfort and enjoyment every day and hour to 
a family, and will continue to be a kindly shelter, a 
domestic gathering-place, an abode of affection, for a 
century or more after I sleep in the dust :” and ought not 
& generous satisfaction to spring up at the thought? It 
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is by thus interweaving goodness with common labours 
that we give it strength, and make it a habit of the 
soul.” 

Here are noble compensations; and the sameness so 
often complained of in the working-man’s life enables 
him to draw largely upon them. To cultivate the quiet 
domestic virtues, while plying the instruments of labour, 
the mind may be occupied with thoughts of the home 
circle, its chastening griefs and elevating joys. It may 
revisit and roam at large in fields and lanes, or the 
voice may attune itself to the melodies of sound ; and a 
weary hour may often be beguiled by recollection of all 
that the worker knows of the materials—their history and 
manipulation—on which he is employed. 

Thus a man need not be ignorant or debased because 
he is compelled to work for his living. With such re- 
sources and recreations at command, there is no valid 
reason why his life should not be one of progress. But 
this, you may be apt to say, is too much trouble. But ‘all 
aspiration is a toil ;’ and were it not for the struggle, you 
would never become aware of the slumbering powers 
within you; if everything came smooth and ready to 
our hands, we should soon relapse into a stagnant de- 
moralisation. We must remember that passions are 
given us as stimuli, and duty is the bridle with which 
these passions are kept in due subservience, in efficient 
working order. Society owes duties to us, and we owe 
duties to society. We are apt to accuse society of de- 
frauding us of our due proportion; but is not this a 
touch of tradition—a taint of the ancient serfdom still 
clinging tous? What is the remedy !—to prove our right 
by proving our desert. Here is a lofty compensation: we 
may each say—I will conquer for myself an improving 
position, by such conduct and moral discipline as must 
overcome. Even the passive force of such a determina- 
tion would be resistless ; and bewailings about social in- 
justice would subside into an echo. 

Reflect for a moment: there are about 4,000,000 men 
of different ages in this country who depend on manual 
labour of some sort for their means of living. What if 
the legions of this industrial army were animated by the 
* mounting spirit,’ by the might of self-reliance? Society 
would have begun its noblest crusade against ignorance 
and its attendant evils; for the incubus of pauperism 
would disappear, knowledge would gladden and humanise 
our land, and ‘ Unions’ be converted into universities of 


industry. 

‘Am 1 anticipating too much? Let the numerous ex- 
amples of what has and can be done suffice for reply. 
We want something beyond the mere instinct of the ant 
and bee, and the attainment of this lies open to each one 
of us. It is cheering to know that many a man plodding 
at the work-bench originates and revolves thoughts in his 
mind that would do honour to the proudest ‘pilivosber 
—that the fire of a lofty and earnest purpose glows in 
many & humble dwelling. There wants but the will; and 
marvellous are the effects that result from small begin- 
nings. The fifteen or twenty cotton-spinners whom I once 
knew meeting week after week in a vil near Stock- 
port to study French and mathematics, I will venture 
to say have gone on adding to their knowledge, and 
experienced its elevating influences in all their social 
relations; proving that it costs less in conscience, as well 
as coin, to obtain the amenities of life than to obey its 
animal propensities. 

Difficulty, if we would but so consider it, is only the 
wave’s deepened hollow, from which we may rise to a 
higher summit. We are so prone to take things easy, 
that an intimation to brace up our energies is from time 
to time n The life most devoid of incident will 
afford reminiscences of such opportunities. Many years 
ago, under an unpropitious combination of circumstances, 
at the commencement of a dreary winter, I walked from 
the interior of the state to the city of New York in 
search of work. I had but two or three cents left on my 
arrival, and while searching for employment, was depen- 
dent for subsistence on the kindness of a friend. ‘flow 
ing is the want of occupation! I was glad at times 


to step into a book auction to divert my feelings. One 
evening a second-hand lot was put up—‘ Raynal’s Histoire 
des Deux Indes,’ in seventeen volumes: no one spoke. 
* Going for the price of . waste !’ said the auctioneer. 
I took him at his word, and bid a shilling (7d. sterling), 
which I happened to have in my pocket. Down went the 
hammer, and a general laugh went round as I took the 
books under my arm and walked away. By and by I found 
work : the ‘ boss’ gave me leave to sleep with his appren- 
tice in the attic; I got my meals at a cheap ing- 
house, and thus lived economically. And not without 
reason; for besides providing for current expenses, it was 
essential to retrieve the lost time. I worked from day- 
light in the morning until ten at night; kept my family 
in comfort, where I had left them in the country; and at 
the end of four months, found that my savings amounted 
to thirty dollars, a sum which enabled me to open a new 
career of prosperity. But I must not forget the books: 
every workman knows that there are times when he has 
to wait for materials, or for a new job. On such occa- 
sions ‘ Raynal’s Histoire’ proved a valuable and instruc- 
tive resource, and furnished me with food for thought. 
* Vat an inquisitive Englishman!’ often cried a French- 
man, whose bench was next to mine, as I sat reading on 
a ‘saw buck’; and the boss would say—‘ Ah, you'll never 
get on while you’re so fond of books.’ But when he found 
that I was as fresh and ready for work on Mondays as on 
other mornings, he ceased to rebuke my inclinations, 

Since that time another reverse threw me into a coun- 
try village in England, pinched by penury, and lacking 
everything but the will to make the best of whatever 
happened. After a time a situation was offered me at a 
music-publisher’s in London: it was out of my line, but 
I started at once, leaving my family in their rural cot- 
tage. The place of business was in the Strand; my hours 
of work were from seven in the morning till eight at 
night; wages thirty shillings a week, for which I did duty 
as Jack-of-all-trades: serving in the shop—keeping stock- 
book and petty cash-account—giving out work to book- 
binders, watching printers, correcting proofs, and so forth. 
Here, again, past losses were to be retrieved: I bought 
every morning a threepenny brown loaf, and divided it 
into three portions. One of these, with a cup of coffee, was 
my breakfast ; the second, with a little salt or an apple, 
fornied my dinner; and the third, with a glass of water 
or cup of tea, was my supper. My bed was in a little 
book-room in the fifth storey: I rose at six in the morning, 
and made myself acquainted with the topography of the 
neighbourhood, and saw some of the aspects of London 
which can only be seen at an early hour. One evening 
in the week I went after eight to a singing-class; on an- 
other I walked to Islington, where a kind friend gave me 
lessons in Greek and German; and for the rest I had 

lenty of books at command. Sometimes I had to sit up 
Tate to receive proofs from the printer, and on one occa- 
sion found it necessary to go to his office near Temple Bar 
after midnight. Our establishment was then on the eve of 
being given up, and I was expressing my apprehensions 
about obtaining another situation to the master-printer 
as we stood together at his desk. I shall never forget 
his <a Never you fear,’ he said, patting me on the 
back; ‘I have watched you long enough to know that you 
can do your duty for others as well as for yourself: such 
as you are sure to do.’ The hopes which then began to 
inspire me as I walked back through the solitary street 
have been more than realised. 

Now for the conclusion. Let every man do his best, 
and in some shape or other the reward of the best will 
certainly come to him. Let him cultivate a spirit of 
hopefulness : if things do not come round according to his 
notion, let him them round; and if even then not 
quite palatable, don’t give up the struggle, and take to 
listlessness and dissipation. You can mould inert matter 
to your will; strive for the master-hand over yourself. 
Every man’s house is his castle. See that yours be not 
a Doubting Castle, with Giant Despair for its occupant. 
Do not curse God and die! 

The chiefest reward of a writer is the 
tainty that kis writings may be useful. 


or the cer- 
say you, 
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fellow-workmen? May I entertain this hope? May I anti- 
cipate this reward for my humble attempt to show that 
without the concurrence of Heap and Heart, there can 
be no real profit in Hanpicrart? 


EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
THE MOTHER AND SON, 

Dryer had been over about half an hour one Sunday 
afternoon—the only day on which for years I had been 
able to enjoy a dinner—and I was leisurely sipping a 
glass of wine, when a carriage drove rapidly up to the 
door, a loud rat-tat followed, and my friend Dr Curteis, 
to my great surprise, was announced. 

*I have called,’ said the doctor as we shook hands, 
*to ask you to accompany me to Mount Place. I have 
just received a hurried note from Miss Armitage, 
stating that her mother, after a very brief illness, is 
rapidly sinking, and requesting my attendance, as well 
as that of a legal gentleman, immediately’ 

‘Mrs Armitage!’ I exclaimed, inexpressibly shocked. 
‘Why, it is scarcely more than a fortnight ago that 
I met her at the Rochfords’ in brilliant health and 
spirits.’ 

‘Even so. But will you accompany me? I don’t 
know where to find any one else for the moment, and 
time presses.’ 

*It is an attorney, probably, rather than a barrister, 
that is needed ; but under the circumstances, and know- 
ing her as I do, I cannot hesitate.’ 

We were soon bowling along at a rapid pace, and in 
little more than an hour reached ¢he dying lady’s resi- 
dence, situated in the county of Essex, and distant about 
ten miles from London. We entered together; and Dr 
Curteis, leaving me in the library, proceeded at once to 
the sick chamber. About ten minutes afterwards the 
housekeeper, a tall, foreign-looking, and rather hand- 
some woman, came into the room, and announced that 
the doctor wished to see me. She was deadly pale, and, 
I observed, trembled like an aspen. I motioned her to 
precede me ; and she, with unsteady steps, immediately 
led the way. So great was her agitation, that twice, in 
ascending the stairs, she only saved herself from falling 
by grasping the banister-rail. The presage I drew 
from the exhibition of such overpowering emotion, by 
a person whom I knew to have been long not only in 
the service, but in the confidence of Mrs Armitage, was 
soon confirmed by Dr Curteis, whom we met coming 
out of the chamber of the expiring patient. 

* Step this way,’ said he, addressing me, and leading 
to an adjoining apartment. ‘We do not require your 

Mrs Bourdon,’ said he, as soon as we reached 
it, to the housekeeper, who had swiftly followed us, and 
now stood staring with eager eyes in the doctor’s face, 
as if life and death hung on his lips. ‘ Have the good- 
ness to leave us,’ he added tartly, perceiving she did 
not stir, but continued her fearful, scrutinising glance. 
She started at his altered tone, flushed crimson, then 
paled to r chalky whiteness, and muttering, left the 

men 

‘The danger of her mistress has bewildered her,’ I 
remarked. 

* Perhaps so,’ remarked Dr Curteis. ‘Be that as it 
may, Mrs Armitage is beyond all human help. In an- 
other hour she will be, as we say, no more.’ 

‘I feared so. What is the nature of her disorder?’ 

‘A rapid wasting away, as I am informed. The ap- 
pearances presented are those of a person expiring of 
atrophy, or extreme emaciation.’ 

- €Indeed, And so sudden too!’ 


‘Yes. Iam glad you are come, although your pro- 
fessional services will not, it seems, be required—a 
neighbouring attorney having performed the necessary 
duty—something, I believe, relative to the will of the 
dying lady. We will speak further together by and by. 
In the meantime,’ continued Dr Curteis, with a percep- 
tible tremor in his voice, ‘ it will do neither of us any 
harm to witness the closing scene of the life of Mary 
Rawdon, whom you and I twenty years ago worshipped 
as one of the gentlest and most beautiful of beings with 
which the Creator ever graced his universe. It will be 
a peaceful parting. Come.’ 

Just as, with noiseless footsteps, we entered the silent 
death-chamber, the last rays of the setting sun were 
falling upon the figure of Ellen Armitage—who knelt 
in speechless agony by the bedside of her expiring 
parent—and faintly lighting up the pale, emaciated, 
sunken features of the so lately brilliant, courted Mrs 
Armitage! But for the ineffaceable splendour of her 
deep-blue eyes, I should scarcely have recognised her. 
Standing in the shadow, as thrown by the heavy bed- 
drapery, we gazed and listened unperceived. 

‘Ellen,’ murmured the dying lady, ‘come nearer to 
me. It is growing dark, and I cannot see you plainly. 
Now, then, read to me, beginning at the verse you 
finished with as good Dr Curteis entered. Ay,’ she 
faintly whispered, ‘it is thus, Ellen, with thy hand 
clasped in mine, and with the words of the holy book 
sounding from thy dear lips, that I would pass away !’ 

Ellen, interrupted only by her blinding tears, making 
sad stops, complied. Twilight stole on, and threw its 
shadow over the solemn scene, deepening its holiness 
of sorrow. Night came with all her train; and the 
silver radiance kissed into ethereal beauty the pale face 
of the weeping girl, still pursuing her sad and sacred 
task. We hesitated to disturb, by the slightest move- 
ment, the repose of a deathbed over which belief and 
hope, those only potent ministers, shed light and calm! 
At length Dr Curteis advanced gently towards the bed, 
and taking the daughter’s hand, said in a low voice, 
‘Had you not better retire, my dear young lady, for a 
few moments?’ She understood him, and rising from 
her knees, threw herself in an ecstacy of grief upon 
the corpse, from which the spirit had just passed away. 
Assistance was summoned, and the sobbing girl was 
borne from the chamber. 

I descended, full of emotion, to the library, where Dr 
Curteis promised shortly to join me. Noiselessly enter- 
ing the room, I came suddenly upon the housekeeper 
and a tall young man, standing with their backs towards 
me in the recesses of one of the windows, and partly 
shrouded by the heavy cloth curtains. They were evi- 
dently in earnest conference, and several words, the 
significance of which did not at the moment strike me, 
reached my ears before they perceived my approach. 
The instant they did so, they turned hastily round, and 
eyed me with an expression of flurried alarm, which at 
the time surprised me not alittle. ‘ All is over, Mrs 
Bourdon,’ said I, finding she did not speak; ‘and your 
presence is probably needed by Miss Armitage.” A 
flash of fer ase. as I spoke, passed between the 
pair; but whether indicative of grief or joy, so momen- 
tary was the glance, I should have been puzzled to de- 
termine. The housekeeper immediately left the room, 
keeping her eyes, as she passed, fixed upon me with 
the same nervous apprehensive look which had before 
irritated Dr Curteis. The young man followed more 
slowly. He was a tall and rather handsome youth, ap) 
rently about one or two-and-twenty years of age. 
hair was black as jet, and his dark eyes were of singular 
brilliancy ; but the expression, I thought, was scarcely 
a refined or highly-intellectual one. His resemblance 
to Mrs Bourdon, whose son indeed he was, was very 
striking. He bowed slightly, but courteously, as to an 
equal, as he closed the door, and I was left to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of my own reflections, which, ill- 
defined and indistinct as they were, were anything but 
pleasant company. My reverie was at length inter- 
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rupted by the entrance of the doctor, with the announce- 
ment that the carriage was in waiting to re-convey us 
to town. 

We had journeyed several miles on our return before 

_a@ word was spoken by either of us. My companion 
was apparently even more painfully preoccupied than 
myself. He was, however, the first to break silence. 
‘ The emaciated corpse we have just left little resembles 
the gay beautiful girl for whose smiles you and I were 
once disposed to shoot each other!’ The doctor's voice 
trembled with emotion, and his face, I perceived, was 
pale as marble. 

*Mary Rawdon,’ I remarked, ‘lives again in her 
daughter.’ 

*Yes; her very image. Do you know,’ continued 
he, speaking with rapid energy, ‘I suspect Mary Raw- 
don—Mrs Armitage, I would say—has been foully, 
treacherously dealt with!’ 

I started with amazement; and yet the announce- 
ment but embodied and gave form and colour to my 
own ill-defined and shadowy suspicions. 

‘Good heavens! How? By whom?’ 

* Unless I am greatly mistaken, she has been 
by an adept in the use of such destructive agents.’ 

* Mrs Bourdon ?’ 

‘No; by her son. At least my suspicions point that 
way. She is probably cognisant of the crime. But 
in order that you should understand the grounds upon 
which my conjectures are principally founded, I must 
enter into a short explanation. Mrs Bourdon, a woman 
of Spanish extraction, and who formerly occupied a 
much higher position than she does now, has lived with 
Mrs Armitage from the period of her husband’s death, 


now about sixteen years Mrs Bourdon has a son, 


ago. 
a tall, good-looking fellow enough, whom you may have 


seen. 

‘He was with his mother in the library as I entered 
it after leaving you.’ 

*Ah! Well, hem! This boy, in his mother’s opinion 
—but that perhaps is somewhat excusable—exhibited 
early indications of having been born a “ genius.” Mrs 
Armitage, who had been first struck by the beauty 
of the child, gradually acquired the same notion; and 
the result was, that he was little by little invested— 
with ‘at least her tacit approval—with the privileges 
supposed to be the lawful inheritance of such gifted 
spirits; namely, the right to be as idle as he pleased 
—geniuses, you know, can, according to the popular 
notion, attain any conceivable amount of knowledge 
per saltum at a bound—and to exalt himself in the 
stilts of his own conceit above the useful and honour- 
Sigpeice suited to the station in life in which Pro- 
7 ce had cast his lot. The fruit of such training 
soon showed itself. Young Bourdon grew up a con- 
ceited and essentially-ignorant puppy, capable of no- 
thing but bad verses, and thoroughly impressed with 
but one important fact, which was, that he, Alfred 
Bourdon, was the most gifted and the most ill-used of 
all God’s creatures. To genius, in any intelligible sense 
of the term, he has in truth no pretension. He is en- 
dowed, however, with a kind of reflective talent, which 
is often mistaken by fools for creative power. The 
morbid fancies and melancholy scorn of a Byron, for 
instance, such gentry reflect back from their foggy 
imaginatj in exaggerated and distorted feebleness 
of whffir rsicles, and so on with other lights celes- 
tial or infernal. This, however, by the way. The 
only rational pursuit he ever followed, and that only by 
fits and starts, and to gratify his faculty of “ wonder,” 

fancy, was chemistry. A small laboratory was fitted 

for him in the little summer-house you may have 
observed at the further corner of the lawn. This study 
of his, if study such desultory snatches at science may 
be called, led him, in his examination of vegetable bodies, 
toa ouaiietiog acquaintance with botany, a science of 
which Ellen Armitage is an enthusiastic student. They 
were foolishly permitted to botanise together, and the re- 
sult was, that Alfred Bourdon, acting upon the principle 


that genius—whether sham or real—levels all merely 
mundane distinctions, had the impudence to aspire to 
the hand of Miss Armitage. His passion, sincere or 
simulated, has never been, I have reason to know, in the 
slightest degree reciprocated by its object; but so blind 
is vanity, that when, about six weeks ago, an éclaircisse- 
ment took place, and the fellow’s dream was somewhat 
rudely dissipated, the untoward rejection of his pre- 
posterous suit was, there is every reason to believe, 
attributed by both mother and son to the repugnance 
of Mrs Armitage alone; and to this idiotic hallucina- 
tion she has, I fear, fallen a sacrifice. Judging from 
the emaciated appearance of the body, and other pheno- 
mena communicated to me by her ordinary medical 
attendant—a blundering ignoramus, who ought to have 
called in assistance long before—she has been poi 

with iodine, which, administered in certain quantities, 
would produce precisely the same symptoms. Happily 
there’ is no le of destroying human life which so 
surely to the detection of the murderer as the 
use of 8 ts; and of this truth the post mortem 
examination of the body, which takes place to-morrow 
morning, will, if I am not grossly mistaken, supply 
another vivid illustration. . . . assistance will no 
doubt be necessary, and I am sure I do not err in ex- 
pecting that you will aid me in bringing to justice the 
murderer of Mary Rawdon?’ 

A pressure of his hand was my only answer. ‘I 
shall call for you at ten o'clock,’ said as he put 
me down at my own door. I bowed, and the carriage 
drove off. 

‘Well?’ said I, as Dr Curteis and Mr —— the emi- 
nent surgeon entered the library at Mount Place the 
following morning after a long absence. 

‘As I anticipated,’ replied the doctor with a choking 
voice: ‘she has been poisoned!’ , 

I started to my feet. ‘ And the murderer?’ 

‘Our suspicions still point to young Bourdon; bu 

‘ part ? 

*Yes; and I have despatched a servant to request 
the presence of a neighbour—a county magistrate. I 


expect him momently.’ 
three directed our 


After a brief consultation, we all 
steps to the summer-house which contained young 
Bourdon’s laboratory. In the room itself nothing of 
importance was discovered; but in an enclosed recess, 
which we broke open, we found a curiously-fashioned 
glass bottle half full of iodine. 

‘ This is it!’ said Mr ——; ‘and in a powdered state 
too—just ready for mixing with brandy or any other 
available dissolvent.’ The powder had somewhat the 
appearance of fine black-lead. Nothing further of any 
consequence being observed, we returned to the house, 
where the magistrate had already arrived. 

Alfred Bourdon was first brought in; and he having 
been duly cautioned that he was not obliged to answer 
any question, and that what he did say would be taken 
down, and, if necessary, used against him, I proposed 
the following questions :-— 

‘Have you the key of your laboratory ? 

* No ; the door is always open.’ 

‘ Well, then, of any door or cupboard in the room?’ 

At this question his face flushed purple: he stam- 
mered, ‘ There is no’—— and abruptly paused. 

‘Do I understand you to say there is no cupboard or 
place of concealment in the room ?’ 

‘No: here is the key.’ 

‘ Has any one had access to the cupboard or recess of 
which this is the key, except yourself?’ 

The young man shook as if smitten with ague: his 
lips chattered, but no articulate sound escaped them. 

* You need not answer the question,’ said the magis- 
trate,‘ unless you choose to do so. I again warn you 
that all you say will, if necessary, be used against 


mastering his hesita- 
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have had access to the place but myself. I have never 
parted with the key.’ 

Mrs Bourdon was now called in. After interchanging 
a glance of intense agony, and, as it seemed to me, of 
affectionate intelligence with her son, she calmly an- 
swered the questions put to her. They were unim- 
portant, except the last, and that acted upon her like a 
galvanic shock. It was this—‘* Did you ever struggle 
with your son on the landing leading to the bed 


This was the substance of the evidence adduced; and 
the magistrate at once committed Alfred Bourdon to 
Chelmsford jail, to take his trial at the next assize for 
‘wilful murder.’ A coroner’s inquisition a few days 
after also returned a verdict of ‘ wilful murder’ against 
him on the same evidence. 

About an hour after his committal, and just previous 
to the arrival of the vehicle which was to convey him 


of the deceased for the possession of this bottle?’ and 
I held up that which we had found in the recess. 

A slight scream escaped her lips; and then she stood 
rigid, erect, motionless, glaring alternately at me and at 
the fatal bottle with eyes that seemed starting from 
their sockets. I glanced towards the son; he was also 
affected in a terrible manner. His knees smote each 
other, and a clammy perspiration burst forth and settled 
upon his pallid forehead. 

* Again I caution you,’ iterated the magistrate, ‘ that 
you are not bound to answer any of t ons.’ 

The woman's lips moved. ‘ No—never!” she almost 
inaudibly gasped, and fell senseless on the floor. 

As soon as she was removed, Jane Withers was 
called. She deposed that three days previously, as she 
was, just before dusk, arranging some linen in a rooma 
few yards distant from the bedroom of her late mistress, 
she was surprised at hearing a noise just outside the 
door, as of persons struggling and speaking in low but 
earnest tones. She drew aside a corner of the muslin 
curtain of the window which looked upon the passage 
or corridor, and there saw Mrs Bourdon striving to 
wrest something from her son’s hand. She heard Mrs 
Bourdon say, ‘ You shall not do it, or you shall not 
have it’—she could not be sure which. A noise of 
some sort seemed to alarm them: they ceased strug- 
gling, and listened attentively for a few seconds: then 
Alfred Bourdon stole off on tip-toe, leaving the object 
in dispute, which witness could not see distinctly, in his 
mother’s hand. Mrs Bourdon continued to listen, and 
presently Miss Armitage, opening the door of her 
mother’s chamber, called her by name. She imme- 
diately placed what was in her hand on the marble top 
of a side-table standing in the corridor, and hastened to 
Miss Armitage. Witness left the room she had been 
in a few minutes afterwards, and, curious to know what 
Mrs Bourdon and her son had been struggling for, went 
to the table to look at it. It was an oddly-shaped glass 
bottle, containing a good deal of a 
ae as she held it up to the light, looked 


“Would you be able to swear to the bottle if you 
saw it?’ 

* Certainly I should.’ 

By what mark or token?’ 

is, the name was in the glass itself. 

* Is this it?’ 

* It is: 1 swear most positively.’ 

A letter was also read which had been taken from 
Bourdon’s pocket. It was much creased, and was proved 
to be in the handwriting of Mrs Armitage. It con- 
sisted of a severe rebuke at the young man’s presump- 
tion in seeking to address himself to her daughter, 
which insolent ingratitude, the writer said, she should 
never, whilst she lived, either forget or forgive. This 
last sentence was strongly underlined in a different ink 
from that used by the writer of the letter, 

The surgeon de to the cause of death. It had 
been brought on the action of iodine, which, admi- 
nistered in certain quantities, produced symptoms as of 
rapid atrophy, vor as had appeared in Mrs Armitage. 

bottle found in the recess contained iodine in 


ing his mother, say, ‘ Now that it is done past recall, I 
will not shrink from any consequences, be they what 
they may!’ 


to the ty prison, Alfred Bourdon requested an in- 
terview with me. I very reluctantly consented; but 
steeled as I was against him, I could not avoid feeling 
dreadfully shocked at the change which so brief an 
interval had wrought upon him. It had done the work 
of years. Despair—black, utter despair—was written 
in every lineament of his expressive countenance. 

* [have requested to see you,’ said the unhappy culprit, 
‘rather than Dr Curteis, because he, I know, is bitterly 
prejudiced against me. But you will not refuse, I think, 
the solemn request of a dying man—for a dying man I 
feel myself to be—however long or short the interval 
which stands between me and the scaffold. It is not 
with a childish hope that any assertion of mine can 
avail before the tribunal of the law against the evidence 
adduced this day, that I, with all the solemnity befitting 
a man whose days are numbered, declare to you that I 
am wholly innocent of the crime laid to my charge. I 
have no such expectation; I seek only that you, in pity 
of my youth and untimely fate, should convey to her 
whom I have madly presumed to worship this message : 
“ Alfred Bourdon was mad, but not blood-guilty ; and 
of the crime laid to his charge he is innocent as an 
unborn child.” ’ 

*The pure and holy passion, young man,’ said I, 
somewhat startled by his impressive manner, ‘ however 
presumptuous, as far as social considerations are con- 
cerned, it might be, by which you affect to be inspired, 
is utterly inconsistent with the cruel, dastardly crime 
of which such damning evidence has an hour since been 
given’ 

* Say no more, sir,’ interrupted Bourdon, sinking back 
in his seat, and burying his face in his hands: ‘ it were 
a bootless errand; she cowld not, in the face of that 
evidence, believe my unsupported assertion! It were 
as well perhaps she did not. And yet, sir, it is hard to be 
trampled into a felon’s grave, loaded with the maledic- 
tions of those whom you would coin your heart to serve 
and bless! Ah, sir,’ he continued, whilst tears of agony 
streamed through his firmly-closed fingers, ‘ you cannot 
conceive the unutterable bitterness of the pang which 
rends the heart of him who feels that he is not only de- 
spised, but loathed, hated, execrated, by her whom his 
soul idolises! Mine was no boyish, transient passion: it 
has grown with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. My life has been but one long dream of her. 
All that my soul had drunk in of beauty in the visible 
earth and heavens—the light of setting suns—the radi- 
ance of the silver stars—the breath of summer flowers, 
together with all which we imagine of celestial purity 
and grace, seemed to me in her incarnated, concen- 
tred, and combined! And now lost—lost—for ever 
lost!’ The violence of his emotions choked his utter- 
ance; and deeply and painfully affected, I hastened 
from his presence. 

Time sped as ever onwards, surely, silently ; ; and 
justice, with her feet of lead, but hands of iron, closed 
gradually upon her quarry. Alfred Bourdon was ar- 
raigned before a jury of his countrymen, to answer 
finally to the accusation of wilful murder preferred 
against him. 

The evidence, as given before the committing magis- 
trate, and the coroner’s inquisition, was repeated with 
some addition of passionate expressions used by the 
prisoner indicative of a desire to be avenged on the de- 
ceased. The cross-examination by the counsel » the 
defence was able, but failed to shake the case fi rghaog 
prosecution. His own admission, that no one but 
self had access to the recess where the sen wweles 


him- 
told fatally against him. When 
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the jury, he delivered himself of a speech rather than 
a defence; of an oratorical effusion; instead of a vigo- 
rous, and, if possible, damaging commentary upon the 
evidence arrayed against him. It was a laboured, and 
in part eloquent, exposition of the necessary fallibility 
of human judgment, illustrated by numerous examples 
of erroneous verdicts. His peroration I jotted down at 
the time :—‘ Thus, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, 
is it abundantly manifest, not only by these examples, 
but by the testimony which every man bears in his 
own breast, that God could not have willed, could not 
have commanded, his creatures to perform a pretended 
duty, which he vouchsafed them no power to perform 
righteously. Oh, be sure that if he had intended, if 
he had commanded you to pronounce irreversible de- 
crees upon your fellow-man, quenching that life which 
is his highest gift, he would have endowed you with 
gifts to perform that duty rightly! Has he done so? 
Ask not alone the pages dripping with innocent blood 
which I have quoted, but your own hearts! Are you, 
according to the promise of the serpent-tempter, “ gods, 
knowing good from evil?” of such clear omniscience, 
that you can hurl an unprepared soul before the tribunal 
of its Maker, in the full assurance that you have rightly 
loosed the silver cord which he had measured, have 
justly broken the golden bowl which he had fashioned! 
Oh, my lord,’ he concluded, his dark eyes flashing with 
excitement, ‘it is possible that the first announcement 
of my innocence of this crime, to which you will give 
credence, may be proclaimed from the awful tribunal of 
him who alone cannot err! How if he, whose eye is 
even now upon us, should then proclaim, “ J, too, sat in 
judgment on the day when you presumed to doom your 
fellow-worm ; and J saw that the murderer was not in 
the dock, but on the bench!” Oh, my lord, think well 
of what you do—pause ere you incur such fearful ha- 
zard; for be assured, that for all these things God will 
also bring you to judgment!’ 

He ceased, and sank back exhausted. His fervid 
declamation produced a considerable impression upon 
the auditory; but it soon disappeared before the calm, 
impressive charge of the judge, who reassured the 
startled jury, by reminding them that their duty was 
to honestly execute the law, not to dispute about its 
justice. For himself, he said, sustained by a pure con- 
science, he was quite willing to incur the hazard hinted 
at by the prisoner, After a careful and luminous sum- 
ming up, the jury, with very slight deliberation, returned 
a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ 

As the word passed the lips of the foreman of the 
jury, a piercing shriek rang through the court. It pro- 
ceeded from a tall figure in black, who, with closely- 
drawn veil, had sat motionless during the trial, just 
before the dock. It was the prisoner’s mother. The 
next instant she rose, and throwing back her veil, wildly 
t—i t, I tell ye! I 


ne- 

‘Mother! mother! for the love of Heaven be silent!’ 
shouted the prisoner with frantic vehemence, and 
stretching himself over the front of the dock, as if to 

p and restrain her. 

‘Innocent, I tell you!’ continued the woman. ‘I—I 
alone am the guilty person! It was I alone that perpe- 
trated the deed! He knew it not, suspected it not, till 
it was too late. Here,’ she added, drawing a sheet of 
paper from her bosom—‘ here is my confession, with 
each circumstance detailed!’ 

As she waved it over her head, it was snatched by her 
son, and, swift as lightning, torn to shreds, ‘ She is mad! 
Heed her not—believe her not!’ He at the same time 
shouted at the top of his powerful voice, ‘She is dis- 
tracted—mad! Now, my lord, your sentence! Come!’ 

The tumult and excitement in the court no language 
which I can employ would convey an adequate impres- 
sion of. As soon as calm was partially restored, Mrs 
Bourdon was taken into custody: the prisoner was 
removed ; and the court of course without 


It was even as his mother said! Subsequent inves- 
tigation, aided by her confessions, amply proved that 
the fearful crime was conceived and perpetrated by her 
alone, in the frantic hope of securing for her idolised 
son the hand and fortune of Miss Armitage. She had 
often been present with him in his laboratory, and had 
thus become acquainted with the uses to which certain 
agents could be put. She had purloined the key of the 
recess; and he, unfortunately too late to prevent the 
perpetration of the crime, had by mere accident dis- 
covered the abstraction of the poison. His subsequent 
declarations had been made for the determined purpose 
of saving his mother’s life by the sacrifice of his own ! 

The wretched woman was not reserved to fall before 
the justice of her country. The hand of God smote her 
ere the scaffold was prepared for her. She was smitten 
with frenzy, and died raving in the Metropolitan Lu- 
natic Asylum. Alfred Bourdon, after a lengthened im- 
prisonment, was liberated. He called on me, by ap- 
pointment, a few days previous to leaving this country 
for ever; and I placed in his hands a small pocket- 
Bible, on the fly-leaf of which was written one word— 
‘ Ellen!’ His dim eye lighted up with something of 
its old fire as he glanced at the characters; he then 
closed the book, placed it in his bosom, and waving 
me a mute farewell—I saw he durst not trust himself 
to speak—hastily departed, I never saw him more! 


SHAKSPEARIAN HYGIENE. 
Suaxkspeare, that ‘ myriad-minded man,’ as Coleridge 
has emphatically called him, who has left no subject 
untouched and unadorned, has scattered through many 
of his wondrous plays scraps of medical wisdom of equal 
truth and value with anything that science can teach 
us. A few of these hygignic maxims, or plain rules of 
health, we here subjoin. 

First we have the important functions of the sto- 
mach in the animal economy accurately sketched in 
the fable of the Belly and the Members in ‘ Coriolanus.’ 
The stomach thus replies to the rebellious limbs :— 

* True is it, my incorporate f 

Which you do live upon; and ,t it is; 

Because I am the storehouse and the shop 

Of the whole body. But if you do remember, 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart—to the seat o’ the brain; 

And through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves, and small inferior veing, 
petency 


From me receive that natural com: 
Whereby they live.’ 


And now, 


rather than 


* A sick man’s , who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil ;’2 


at the same time remembering that 
* Nature's with little pleased, enough’s a feast.’ 

The influence of the mind on the digestive is 
thus glanced at, when the Bow makes Henry VIIL, 
in giving Wolsey the schedule of his ill-gotten wealth, 
say— 

* Read o'er this—(giving him papers’ 
And, aher, and to with 
What appetite you may.’ 
Nor is the ‘green and yellow melancholy’ of her who 
‘never told her love’ to be regarded as a 
or poetic fiction. 

‘ And truly, for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with too 

much, as they that starve with nothing.’® 


1 Macbeth. ? Coriolanus. ® Merchant of Venice. 


passing sentence, 
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How often is the wealthy epicure, even although 


Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce the appetite,’! 
tempted to exclaim, 


‘ Will Fortune never come with both hands full? 
She either gives a stomach, and no food— 

Such are the poor in health—or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach ; such are the rich : 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not.’? 


From the facetious Sir Toby Belch we may learn the 
benefit of early rising; for, says he, 


* Not to be a-bed after midnight, is to be up betimes ; and dilu- 
culo surgere saluberrimum est, thou knowest.’ 3 
Hear likewise the reward of active exertion, the in- 
poor man’s especial privilege :— 
* Weariness can snore upon the flint, while resting sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.’+ 


Rarely, indeed, are the indolent and luxurious 


* As fast locked up in sleep as guiltless labour 
When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones.’ 5 


Many a time and oft does the pampered invalid, as he 
tosses restlessly on his uneasy couch, cry out in the 
language of the dying monarch— 


* Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast 


‘ Sleep, gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest cribs, 
Upon uneasy ets stretching ‘ 
‘And hushed ns buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

_ And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
Oh thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds ; and leav’st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common ‘larum-bell ? 
Wilt thon upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 


sleep! give thy repose 
rude ; 


‘And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it’—unto me ?¢ 
That excessive exercise of the mind is injurious to 
the body, is constantly seen in tlfe lean, pale, shrivelled 
aspect of hard students. ThasCzsar says— 


* Let me have men about me that are fat ; 


Compared with such medicine as healthful exercise, 
‘the most sovereign prescription a Galen is but em- 
piricutic, and, to this preservative, of no better report 
than horse-drench ;’* so that he who makes good use 
of it may well declare, ‘I will make a lip at on in: 
sician,’® and is almost disposed to exclaim, with - 
* Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it!" 

* Out, loathed medicine ; hated poison, hence !'!° 


For most of our slighter ailments we shall often find 
that 
* The labour we delight in physics pain.’ !! 


Beware, however, at all times of those pests of 
—quacks : 


stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 


SECOND VISIT TO THE ANTIQUARIAN 
‘ MUSEUM. 


On the return of Mrs Russell and her friends from the 

visit to the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, 

which was described in a former number, they found 

Mr Gregor awaiting them, and overwhelmed him with 

exclamations of wonder and interest about the objects 

their attention in that curious col- 
n. 

‘I had no conception that they could have proved so 
attractive,’ exclaimed Miss Gregor to her father. ‘I 
am sure I have heard more than one of my companions 

k of a visit to it with extreme indifference. I 
really believed there was nothing worth looking at, 
even after we had glanced round the Museum, until 
Uncle Lauder directed our attention to its contents. I 
do believe Mrg Russell and I might have returned 
home, had been left to our own guidance, vowing 
we had seen n@thing.’ 

Mr Gregor smiled as he replied: ‘ Do you remember 
a story I used to read to you long ago, in Dr Aikin’s 
delightful “ Evenings at Home,” entitled Eyes and no 
Eyes; or the Art of Seeing. Two schoolboys return 
home from a holiday ramble. Robert has been to 
Broom-heath, round by the windmill on Camp-Mount, 
and home through the meadows by the river-side. He 
declares it to have been all very dull: he met nobody, 
and saw nothing. Meanwhile William arrives, and re- 
counts the delightful walk he has had. Here a parasitic 
mistletoe tempted him to pause, there his attention was 
arrested by a woodpecker. Insects, the meadow flowers, 
the fine view, the meandering stream, the setting sun, 
all interested and delighted him. And where, think you, 
had he been walking?’ 

‘I remember the story, I think,’ said Miss Gregor, 
with a look of some confusion ; *‘ but what has it to do 
with our visit to the Antiquarian Museum ?’ 

* Much, my dear Jane,’ replied her father. ‘ William’s 
delightful ramble was found, on inquiry, to have led him 
over exactly the same route which had proved so dull to 
his indifferent companion; and your pleasant visit to 
the collection of antiquities to-day—thanks to Uncle 
Lauder’s teaching you to use your eyes—was spent in 
inspecting exactly the same objects which your com- 
panions had pronounced so unattractive. Depend upon 
it, the question of Eyes or no Eyes enters far more 
largely than most people thisk into the proper use 
and the enjoyment of experience.’ 

‘I feel,’ said Mrs Russell smiling, ‘ that your remarks 
are not a whit less applicable to myself than to Jane. 
Mr Lauder has taught me a lesson which I shall not soon 
forget, for I was equally ready on my first visit to the 
antiquities of Auld Reekie, and to those of the New Town, 
to follow the example of Sterne’s splenetic Smelfungus, 
who returned from the grand tour only to pronounce 
all barren. But I hope Mr Lauder has found us such 
willing pupils, that he will favour us with his able guid- 
ance to finish our survey of the Museum.’ Mr Lauder 
assured his friends of the pleasure it would afford him 
to comply with their request, and they accordingly ac- 
companied him a day or two afterwards to renew their 
inspection of that varied collection of antiquities. 

‘Our whole time,’ said Mr Lauder, ‘ was taken up on 
our first visit in inspecting the objects belonging to what 
archeologists agree in styling the Stone and Bronze 
Periods. They include all those relics of a remote period 
which indicate to us the habits of the rude nomade tribes 
who first peopled the north of Europe, and form a depart- 
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ment peculiarly valued by the archeologist. He justly 
prides himself on having written a new and most im- 
portant chapter in the history of the human race, and 
in the annals of our own country, based on scientific 
inductions derived from such relics. In this depart- 
ment the Edinburgh Museum is very complete. Though 
the examples are not numerous, no important link is 
wanting in the chain of evidence, and it will well repay 
repeated visits and careful study. Now, however,’ said 
Mr Lauder, ‘ we turn to a new and entirely different de- 
partment. Mark the peculiar forms of the British and 
early Celtic pottery in the case we were examining on 
our last visit. Some of the urns are evidently finished 
with much care. Great labour has been devoted to 
their ornamental decoration, and we find among them 
considerable variety of form. Now, however, we shall 
turn our attention to the Roman period. The adjoin- 
ing case is entirely filled with Roman pottery, in which 
department the Museum is also very well provided. 
Here are examples of Romano-British pottery from 
Inveresk and Falkirk in Scotland: from London and 
Colchester in England; from France, Spain, and even’ 
from Tangier. It is impossible for the most careless 
observer to overlook the marked contrast in form, even 
of the very simplest and rudest of the latter, when thus 

in juxtaposition with the fictile productions of 
the Celtic era. In the Roman pottery We at once 
detect the influence of the potter’s wheel, while we 
observe the beautiful combinations of elliptic lines to 
which so much of the graceful symmetry of Greek and 
Roman art may be traced. 

‘Not less curious and interesting are the smaller 
fictile works of the adjoining case; the small cinerary 
cups, incense cups, as they are frequently styled, and 
the lachrymatories, or tear-bottles, which were placed 
in the tombs as emblems of the sorrow of weeping 
friends. The latter idea, indeed, is derived from a very 
remote period. We discover the expression of it among 
the Egyptians at the funeral of Jacob, where the great 
company that had come up out of Egypt paused for 
seven days at the thrashing-floor of Atad beyond Jor- 
dan, “and there they mourned with a great and very 
sore lamentation.” A similar practice may be observed 
among the native Irish in our own day. But a more 
distinct resemblance to the Roman lachrymatory is dis- 
coverable in the reference made by David, amid his 
lamentations in the fifty-sixth psalm, where he ex- 
claims, “Thou tellest my wanderings; put thou my 
tears into thy bottle.”’ 

* And were these little bottles really filled with tears, 
uncle?’ exclaimed Miss Gregor. ‘I would cry for a 
month, I think, without filling the largest of them.’ 

Mr Lauder smiled as he replied, ‘My dear Jane, 
human nature appears, upon the whole, to have been 
very much the same among the old Romans as it shows 
itself in our own day. We frequently find the most 
costly funeral and the most lugubrious epitaph where 
very little real sorrow is felt; and very possibly these 
huge lachrymatories, that could hold wellnigh a pint 
of tears, were only the ostentatious formula of grief 
of some decorous Roman widow or impatient heir.’ 

Mrs Russell. Really, there does seem something 
excessively ridiculous in the idea of a disconsolate 


widow sitting with a bottle at each eye, in order to col- | lament 


lect satisfactory evidence of her sorrow. 

Mr Lauder. Doubtless. And yet we must beware 
of judging thus hastily of the old Roman matron, or 
thinking of her only like Lady Macbeth, struggling ‘to 
show an unfelt sorrow.’ The best cure for any such 
misapprehension is a walk to one of our own ceme- 
teries, where we have weeping Cupids, inverted torches, 
urns and wet clouts, ad nauseam, to say nothing of dis- 
consolate inscriptions that might make a dead Roman 
laugh. But we must hasten somewhat faster over. the 
collection if we are to finish the inspection to-day. 

So saying, Mr Lauder proceeded to direct their at- 
tention to a beautiful and curious collection of 
Roman lamps. from the Baths of Caracalla, has 


‘| while gazing on this curious relic of old historic scenes, 


a camel embossed on it; another, from London, is deco- 
rated with a frog; a third, of a very unusual but ele- 
gant form, represents a foot clothed with a sandal. Mr 
Lauder failed not to direct the attention of his compa- 
nions to the potters’ names stamped on these, as well as 
on the beautiful specimens of Samian ware, by means 
of which the antiquary is able to trace the manufacture 
of them to certain fixed localities, and to elucidate in a 
most satisfactory manner the extent of the commercial 
intercourse which prevailed at the period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Next the party examined the 
beautiful Roman bronzes, including several fine ex- 
amples found in Scotland. The fibule, and other ob- 
jects of personal ornament, specially excited the interest 
of the ladies; and, in particular, one elegant bronze 
brooch, beautifully inlaid, which, as Mrs Russell re- 
marked, ‘the finest lady might now be proud to wear.’ 
In the same cases were specimens of Roman glass, in- 
cluding small lachrymatories ; of Roman iron, includ- 
ing axe and spearheads, hammers, &c.; and of bronze 
sacred and ary vessels. Next Mr Lauder drew their 
attention to a small but very valuable collection of 
Etruscan pottery, decorated with the graceful artistic 
designs, executed in black and white on a red ground, 
which form so valuable a feature of these monuments of 
antiquity. 

* You see from these examples,’ said Mr Lauder, ‘ how 
great was the change effected by the Roman invaders. 
They were, in reality, the missionaries of civilisation, 
introducing to our knowledge nearly all the usefal and 
ornamental arts. Invention, however, was not ex- 
hausted. Here are brooches and other ornaments of 
the Anglo-Saxon period no less beautiful than those of 
the Romans, but altogether different in form; while of 
alater date we can examine a rich and varied collection 
of medieval art, differing from both, and yet rivalling 
them in grace and beauty.’ 

Now that the interest of the ladies was thoroughly 
roused, it was only with great difficulty that Mr Lauder 
could get them to follow him when he sought to hurry 
them on from one case to another, so as to survey the 
remaining portions of the collection. A large central 
case, chiefly filled with medieval objects in brass and 
iron, displayed a curious collection of spurs. One was 
from the field of Bannockburn; another from that of 
Falkirk ; a third from Linlithgow Loch. One elegant 
pair had belonged to an old Lord Napier; another, 
beautifully inlaid with silver, were those of Archbishop 
Sharp; and a third had been worn by the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen, where he fell. 
Swords, spearheads, bolts, and dirks in like manner 
carry back the fancy to the struggles of Wallace and 
Bruce, to the fatal field of Flodden, and to the romantic 
associations of ‘ the forty-five.’ 

In another corner a singular collection of keys at- 
tracts the eye and excites the fancy. One large one 
of antique form, dredged from Loch Leven, tells of the 
escape of the hapless Mary Stuart from her island 
— only to exchange it for crueller and more hope- 

scenes of captivity. One thinks involuntallly, 


of the fair queen, with whom so many romantic associa- 
tions are indissolubly bound up, and of her touching. 


* Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher—to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowerets of the field ! 
It is my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of wo.’ 


The same case contains another, though less appro- 
priate relic, associated with the fair Scottish queen—a 
curious ancient chisel recently found im in the 
wall of Queen Mary’s chamber in Edinburgh Castle, 
where her son James VI. was born. Another of the 
keys, decorated with a graceful coronet at ita handle, 
was found on the lawn at Falkland Palace. and is sup- 
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to have belonged to her father James V. A 
variety of sculptured Gothic remains, and a richly-carved 
oak door, are the memorials of the private oratory of 
her mother, Mary of Guise; an ancient marble quegh, 
or Scottish drinking-cup, decorated with the crown and 
royal initials, is regarded as a memento of her son; a 
large and beautiful comb is affirmed to be that which 
arranged the long and graceful love-locks of her unfor- 
tunate grandson Charles I.; and, to close our enumera- 
tion of Stuart relics, the blue ribbon worn by Prince 
Charles in 1745, as part of the ensigns of the Order of 
the Garter, hangs amid the miscellaneous collection of 
another case. 

* We have thus,’ said Mr Lauder, after satisfying the 
interest and curiosity of his fair friends with anecdotes 
suggested by these romantic relics—‘ we have thus step- 
ped, well-nigh at one bound, from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century: nor can we venture to retrace our 
steps. One case, indeed, entirely filled with medieval 
ecclesiastical relics, awakens scarcely less interesting 
associations by its memorials of Robert the Bruce, of the 
good Bishop Kennedy, Mary of Lorraine, &c. The ad- 
joining one is rich in equally valuable evidences of the 
civil arts of the same period. ‘The next attracts by a 
miscellaneous, but scarcely less curious assortment— 
relics of Rob Roy, of Burns, and Scott; illustrations of 
Scottish manners and superstitions. Here, for ex- 
ample,’ said Mr Lauder, ‘is the collar of a Scottish slave 
of the eighteenth century.’ 

*A Scottish slave!’ exclaimed Miss Gregor; ‘w: 
there ever such a thing, dear uncle?’ 

*Undoubtedly there was,’ Mr Lauder replied; ‘and 
here is a brass collar scarcely differing from that of 
your great watch-dog Jowler, which was worn by a 

_ Scottish slave only last century. You can read the in- 
scription on it, engraved in large Roman characters— 
“ ALEXr. STEWART, FOUND GUILTY OF DEATH, FOR THEFT, 
at Perta THe 5TH oF December 1701, AND GIFTED 
BY THE JUSTICIARS AS A PERPETUAL SERVANT TO SIR 
Joun ARESKINE oF ALva.”’ 

* That is really a most remarkable modern relic,’ said 
Mrs Russell. ‘Do you know anything of the history of 
the unfortunate wretch who was doomed to wear this 
badge of slavery in a free country?’ 

‘Nothing more,’ replied Mr Lauder, ‘than may be 
surmised from the circumstance of its discovery. It 
was dredged up in the Firth of Forth; and one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the unhappy culprit 
terminated his hopeless existence by a violent death. 
There is nothing, however, that an antiquary can do 
which invoives so much danger of error and exposure 
as the giving the reins to his fancy. So let us proceed 
to employ our brief remaining time in seeing all that 
we can. We have arrived now, in our circuit of the 
Museum, nearly at the point from which we started, 
and here we are once more thrown back on remote 
antiquity. Here are antiquities of Mexico and Peru, 
constructed, in all probability, before the adventurous 
Columbus had found for Castile and Leon a new world; 
and alongside of them are the still older relics of Egyp- 
tian art, coeval, it may be, with the miraculous signs and 
wonders of Moses, and the exodus of Israel from the 
land of bondage. Among these are a variety of the 
beautiful little mummy-like figures usually styled 
Penates, one of the most remarkable of which is evi- 
dently designed as a representation of the god Thoth. 
Notwithstanding the grotesque form of the head, the 
beauty and grace of its form might stand comparison 
with a work of Greek art. But these, with the Egyp- 
tian rings, amulets, signets, bronzes, &c, must all be 
reserved for future study, if opportunity occurs. 

*Let us now,’ said Mr Lauder, ‘ take a hasty glance 
over the larger objects which stand exposed. Here is a 
valuable series of casts from the ancient Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity, founded in Edinburgh, in 

1462, by Mary of Guelders, the widowed queen of James 
IL. of Scotland. Among them we discover the most 


grotesque caricatures of the monks; ludicrous, and, as 


we would think, profane representations of imps, and 
devils, and monkeys, all of them most unseemly decora- 
tions for a church; sufficing pretty plainly to illustrate 
Scottish morals and manners in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. On the walls, again, are the old two- 
handed swords of the middle ages; Highland broadswords 
and targets, some of which have done service at Preston 
and Culloden. The long civic spear of old Andro Hart, 
the celebrated Edinburgh printer, famed not only for his 
Bibles, adorned with the quaint emblem of a heart, but 
also for his share in the famous tumult of 1596, when 
King James was put in such bodily terror, that he vowed 
in his wrath to level Edinburgh with the ground, and to 
make of it a hunting-field. We can almost fancy we see 
the sturdy old printer sallying forth, with his long spear 
and jack, and shouting “ Armour, armour!” according to 
the fashion of the tumultuous old citizens of Edinburgh.’ 

A weapon of a very different description next attract- 
ed their attention. The world-famous stool of Jenny 
Geddes, with which she struck the initial stroke in the 
great civil war; hurling it at the dean of Edinburgh’s 
head on his venturing for the first time to read the 
English liturgy in a Scottish church, with the pithy ex- 
clamation, ‘ Out, fause thief! wilt thou read mass at my lug?’ 

Jenny’s belligerent stool now reposes quietly within 
the time-worn pulpit of John Knox; while close by 
there stands in grim, but equally peaceful repose the 
ancient Marpen, the Scottish guillotine, by which so 
many brave and noble men have been done to the death. 
Popular tradition assigns its invention to the Regent 
Morton, and adds that he was the first to perish 
by its maiden axe. In this, however, tradition errs. 
Thomas Scott, one of the inferior accomplices in the 
murder of Rizzio, was the first whose death was accom- 
plished by its means. Since then, the Regent Morton, 
the Marquis and Earl of Argyle, Sir George Gordon of 
Haddo, Johnston of Warriston, and a host of other vic- 
tims, have perished by this seductively-titled, but dread- 
ful engine of death, ere the happy Revolution consigned 
it to repose. broad banner on the wall, inscribed, 
between the arms of the Scottish saltier, ‘ For Religion, 
Covenants, King, and Kingdom!’ is one of the standards 
borne by the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge. A back 
and breast-piece of rusty armour, recently dug up on the 
same field, forms an equally appropriate memento of the 
enemies of the Covenant. Nor must we forget a copy of 
the Covenant itself, exhibited in one of the cases, with 
the signature of Montrose, Rothes, Lauderdale, and 
many others adhibited to it, who afterwards bore little 
love either to it or its adherents; while the horrible 
instrument of torture, the TuumBxxrns, is displayed in 
a neighbouring case. 

*You are familiar, I daresay,’ said Mr Lauder, while 
they were looking at the thumbkins, ‘ with the story 
told of King William and his shrewd Scottish adviser 
Carstairs. This person, who was a clergyman, and one 
of King William’s chaplains, had undergone the cruel 
torture of the thumbkins rather than betray his mas- 
ter’s confidence. After the Revolution, the magistrates 
of Edinburgh presented the instrument to Carstairs, as 
the fittest memorial of his fidelity and courageous 
endurance, King William, it is said, hearing of this, 
ordered the thumbkins to be produced; and placing 
his thumbs in the engine, desired Carstairs to turn the 
screw, telling him that he wished to judge of his fortitude 

cing the pain which he endured. Carstairs 
obeyed; but turned the screws with such courtly ten- 
derness, as best suited their application to royal thumbs, 
The king remarked, on its pinching him a little, that it 
was unpleasant, but could be endured. At length the 
divine, feeling a natural jealousy of his own reputation 
gave the screw so sudden a wrench, that the king roared 
for mercy, and vowed, had he been subjected to such a 
trial, he would have confessed anything they chose to 
dictate to him.’ 

‘Did the king ever forgive him,’ said Miss Gregor, 
‘for forcing from him so cowardly a confession?’ 

‘He was much too magnanimous,’ replied Mr Lauder, 
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*to take offence at such a cause ; nor must we be misled 
by his friendly candour, to suppose that he would not 
have endured much, rather than betray confidence simi- 
larly reposed in him. So great was the influence Car- 
stairs acquired and retained till his death, that his fellow- 
countrymen dubbed him with the questionable title of 
Cardinal Carstairs.’ 

It was now time that they should return home, and 
Mr Lauder expressed a hope that the Museum of the 
Antiquaries had not lost its first attractions on further 
inspection. Tothis Mrs Russell replied by assuring him 
that she only regretted she could not again and again 
return to familiarise herself with its varied contents. 
Before leaving, Mr Lauder obtained permission to visit 
the Council Room and the Library. In the former, 
they were gratified with the sight of some valuable his- 
toric portraits which adorn the walls. The most ancient 
of these is a fine portrait of Cardinal George Innes, who 
was created cardinal of St Lawrence in Lucina in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; the first Scotsman, 
it is believed, who was made a prince of the church. 

In the Library they were shown the Hawthornden 
Manuscripts, containing nearly the whole works of the 
Scottish poets Drummond and Fowler in their own 
handwriting. There also they saw original auto- 
graphs of Queen Mary, King James I. and IIL, the two 
Charleses, Cromwell, Monk, Rothes, Lauderdale, Argyle, 
&c.; a beautiful manuscript Latin Bible of the fifteenth 
century; several finely-illuminated missals; a large 
Spanish music-book of the fourteenth century; and 
many rare and beautiful specimens of typography. Even 
the lobby, as they reti attracted them with one or 
two quaint memorials of the olden time. A pair of huge 
steel pokers, of gigantic proportions, were pointed out to 
the visitors as the mace and sceptre of ‘ The Knights of 
the Cape,’ a celebrated convivial club of last century, 
which numbered among its early knights Tom Lan- 
caster the comedian, Fergusson the poet, Runciman, 
Jacob More, and other artists, and a host of citizens of 
no little note in their day. In another dark corner of 
the lobby their attention was directed to a quaint little 
Dutch mannikin, with goggle eyes; the identical old 
wooden citizen who long maintained his post, lint in 
hand, at the door of the ancient yarn merchant’s booth 


in the West Bow, where the rioters of 1736 obtained the | sm 


wre with which the wretched Porteous was hanged. 
ith this grotesque memento of the famous Porteous 
mob, Mr Lauder and his friends bade adieu to the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; their 
minds stored with many pleasing and instructive recol- 
lections, which supplied ample subject for lively con- 
versation during the remainder of the day, and still 
furnishes frequent topics for discussion in the friendly 
interchange of epistolary correspondence between Taun- 


ton and Edinburgh. 


LIFE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Works on the Australian colonies continue to stream 
from the press, and if mistaken notions are still enter- 
tained respecting these regions, it can be owing to no 
want of materials for judging. The last book is so far 
likely to be impartial, as the author appears to have 
no personal interest in the success of the new country. 
He did not go out as a settler, but as a visitor in quest 
of health ; and in committing his impressions to paper, 
he is uninfluenced by any prospect of returning to the 
antipodes.* Under such circumstances, we are dis 

to receive Mr Townsend’s representations with the re- 
spect due to the sentiments of an educated and tolerably 
observant person, whose residence in the colony of four 
years was long enough to familiarise him with the 
aspect of its men and things, and not long enough to 


* Rambles and Observations in New South Wales, with Sketches 
of Men and Manners, Notices of the A 


borigines, Glimpses of 
Scenery, and Hints to B ° 
% ~~ Emigrants. By Joseph Phipps Town: 


imbue him with the party prejudices of a resident. At 
the same time, the impression left upon us by the book 
is, that its author is ‘more capable of describing than of 
reasoning, and that he is better able to understand the 
parts of a subject than the whole. His sketches of the 
various classes of the population, however, are all good 
and life-like, although of course not absolutely new; 
and to this portion of the volume we shall confine our- 
selves. 

The city of Sydney, as it is now styled, contains a 
population of 60,000, in no more than sixty 
years, and is governed by a mayor and corporation. Its 
wharfs are excellent, watermen plying in neat wherries 
at their steps; but when approached by land, it resem- 
bles Birmingham in appearance, with manufactories 
surrounding it, and houses resembling the tradesmen’s 
villas of the old country. The fresh colour of the Eng- 
lish, however, is wanting in the inhabitants: in Sydney 
they are done brown. But in Sydney there are charac- 
ters and costumes which alone are worth the trouble of 
the voyage. Here is a picture of a‘ young corn-stalk’ 
coming — along on a coarse-bred tramping filly :— 
* You observe that he has a very long pair of spurs, 
fixed in sockets in the heels of his boots. He wears a 
broad-brimmed cabbage-tree hat (manufactured from 
the leaves of the palm of that name); a check shirt, 
open at the neck, and presenting a bold front; a blue 
jacket, and a gay waistcoat, His trowsers are m 
as those of many others, of the ticken generally 1 
for the cases of beds, and are cut so much to the quick, 
that your dread of their bursting keeps you in a state 
of uncomfortable nervous apprehension. He wears an 
immense moustache, and Vandyck beard, and a red 
scarf or comforter is tied round his waist. I sketch 
strictly from life ; and I well recollect the astonishment 
I felt when I beheld this apparition moving along in 
solemn state, “ witching the world with noble horse- 
manship.” Yet such a phenomenon would be an ad- 
mirable bushman, would endure hunger and fatigue, 
and travel (as this person has done) many hundred 
miles to a distant station, sleeping out every night, and 
exhibiting great perseverance and foresight ; and such 
a life he would greatly prefer to that of a salaried official 
in Sydney, upon whom he would look down with no 

degree of contempt, as effeminate and helpless.’ 
In another part of the country our traveller saw a 
girl on horseback driving cattle with a stock whip. She 
bestrode her steed like a man; the gay ribbons of her 
bonnet fluttered in the wind; and she was arrayed in 
white pantaloons adorned with large frills. This was 
a ‘ currency lass,’ the daughter of a settler, and a speci- 
men of a generation which does not appear to be brought 
up in a very accurate knowledge of the old country. 
One of them asked if ticket-of-leave holders made 
good servants in England? and another, when talkin; 
of a visit to Europe, declared her intention to a 
Queen Victoria’s At Homes in Buckingham Palace. 

A description is given of a farmer of New South 
Wales, which might well excite the envy and admira- 
tion of his brethren at home. ‘ The owners of this 
noble property hold, as freehold, eighty thousand acres 
of fine land, of which twenty thousand are naturall 
clear and fit for the plough, and I speak within boun 
when I say that on the estate are five thousand acres 
of white clover. This, indeed, so fast, that in 
a few years the greater part of the property will be 
covi with it; but a mixture of clover and rye-grass 
is preferred. On this estate, and on the adjoinin; 
waste lands, are maintained upwards of three thou: 
head of cattle, and several herds of horses. Wheat and 
maize are grown in great quantities; and the fields, 
when waving with these luxuriant crops, present a noble 
appearance, which is most striking when one enters 
the farm from the southward, after a wearisome journey 
through a barren country. ... Great pains have been 
taken to improve the breed of cattle on this estate; and 
bulls have been im from England at great ex- 
pense. “ Ella,” a horned Durham, is a splendid 
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creature, and cost L.500; and there are also some beau- 
tiful Ayrshire bulls. Choice animals of this description 
are kept for sale in an extensive clover paddock devoted 
to them alone; and to this place they become so at- 
tached, that there is a difficulty in removing them, even 
in the company of cows. Some of the bullocks, reared 
and fed on the swamps, attain a great size, and a few 
weigh fifteen hundredweight; and the rolls of fat on 
their backs form hollows something like a saucer... . 
A large dairy is kept on foot, where often two hundred 
cows are milked, but only once a day; for, after the 
morning’s milk is taken from them, the calves are allowed 
to run with them until night. These cows yield about 
two gallons of milk each per day, and under another 
system would doubtless give more. The skim-milk 
feeds a little army of pigs. Many beautiful mares are 
to be found amongst the herds of horses, and when I 
last visited the property, a stallion from the English 
turf was in the stalls. The horses bred on this property 
attain a good size, their points are well developed, and 
many have been sent to India.’ 

The proprietors of this princely property lived in 
corresponding style. ‘ The owners of this estate reside 
in an excellent brick - house, which crowns a rising 
ground. ‘Their hospitality is unbounded; and the 
“ travellers’ room,” with its neat and clean beds, has 
been the place of rest of many a weary pilgrim. Well- 
built cottages have been erected in convenient situations 
for the accommodation of the different superintendents. 
The garden is large, and exceedingly productive; in- 
deed, with such a soil, with moisture and a hot sun, 
what may not be expected? The prolific nature of the 
soil and climate is evidenced by the fact, that a peach- 
tree bears in the second year after the stone from which 
it sprung has been sown; and to the climate, as well as 
to the abundance of fine feed, the large size of the cattle 
is no doubt to be attributed. The Shoalhaven, being 
navigable, adds much to the value of the property ; and 
the produce pf the farm is sent up to Sydney in vessels 
built on thérriver. This estate would maintain some 
thousands of people ; but the owners of it can never be- 
come rich by farming it. To give an idea of the value 
of farming produce in this colony, I may mention that 
one of these gentlemen told me that he once grew two 
thousand bushels of barley, but could only find pur- 
chasers for half the quantity, and did not know what 
to do with the remainder. This estate did not suffer by 
the late drought, and when I left the colony, the dairy 
returned L.70 sterling per week in butter alone, many 
other dairies having been brought to a stand-still, and 
amongst them that at Ulladulla, where, indeed, the 
cattle were then dying for lack of food, at a distance of 
only fifty miles.’ 

he run of a squatter—that is, an unsettled breeder 

of sheep and cattle—described by Mr Townsend, was 
100 square miles in extent, consisting of open flats divided 
by belts of trees. Here the squatter has numerous sta- 
tions all apart from each other : his sheep station, breed- 
ing station, heifer station, and so on; and these stations 
require to be moved from time to time, on account of 
the drought. Some squatters grow their own wheat ; 
but the frequent droughts render it so uncertain a 
crop, that their supplies have usually to be brought 
from a great distance in drays drawn by bullocks. The 
operations of the squatters extend over a line 1500 
miles in length, and they sometimes go 400 miles into 
the interior. ‘ A large squatter is a great traveller, and 
is continually moving from one station to another, to 
inspect the state of his flocks and herds, and to attend 
to numerous operations going on amongst them; but 
fully to describe his operations would be to write a 
treatise on sheep, horses, cattle, and climate. Many 
perform long journeys in tandems; and those who are 
particularly hilarious adorn their horses with bells, and 
make the woods echo with the sound of the bugle as 
rattle along. Some of them, in spite of the uncer- 
tainty of their tenure, had, when I was in the colony, 
as excellent cottages on their runs as settlers withia 


the boundaries, and lived in all respects as well. Nota 
few of these were married, and to most estimable and 
well-educated women, who lightened the home and 
cheered the heart of the wanderer.’ 

The shepherds are of course a class of men absolutely 
necessary to the squatter; and here they are—at home. 
‘ A shepherd’s hut is a hovel, built of slabs, and covered 
with bark. Between the slabs a man could thrust his 
foot, and nothing could be more easy than to cover the 
walls, as well as the roof, with bark, thus making the 
tenement weather-tight; but the men will not take the 
trouble to do this, and probably airiness in summer 
compensates for the cold of winter. accommo- 
dations are the simplest. A sheet of bark, on trestles, 
forms the bedstead on which the mattress is spread; 
and another sheet, supported by sticks, does duty as a 
table. The cooking apparatus consists of an iron pot. 
If the traveller falls in with one of these solitary 
dwellings, he is immediately asked to take “a pot of 
tay ;” and the tea is produced from a bag that hangs 
on a peg, and the sugar from another; whilst salt beef 
and damper make their appearance from some very 
original substitute for a shelf. The bark is generally 
secured to the roof by strips of green hide; and it is a 
common saying, that if it were not for green hide and 
stringy bark, the colony would go to a place more re- 
mote than even the antipodes. In some huts which 
it has been my lot to visit I have had rough fare, and 
rougher beds. The salt beef is sometimes hard and 
black, worthy only of a place in a museum, and cer- 
tainly not of a depository in a human stomach. “ The 
greatest hardship I endured was salt beef,” says Wil- 
liam Penn; and this I can echo from the bottom of 
my heart. In some huts black pieces of beef are sus- 
pended from the roof by strings, and if it is marvellous 
that any man can be induced to swallow such a curious 
production, it would be still more marvellous if he 
could digest it. My bed has sometimes been a sheet of 
bark with a sack spread upon it; and I have lain, near 
the fire, almost literally in sackcloth and ashes!’ 


The hut-keeper receives the sheep at night from two 
men, who have each the charge of a separate fold. Being 
answerable for the safety of the flock till the morning, 
he sleeps in a kind of sentry-box, to guard them against 


the attacks of the native dogs. ‘The first object of 
the ambition of a labouring man in the bush is to pos- 
sess a mare. He then buys a few cows; and many a 
“ ticket-of-leave holder” has a nice little property in 
cattle and horses before he becomes free. Some shep- 
herds have their wives and children with them in the 
bush; and, with the assistance of the hut-keeper, milk 
a cow; and, where the climate will allow it, cultivate 
a small garden; but this is the exception, and not the 
rule; and the opossums often destroy their gardens, at 
least the produce of them, when there is any.’ 

The stockman, or keeper of cattle, considers himself 
to be a personage of more dignity than the shepherd. 
He is always on horseback, and his greatest pride is in 
gear to a part of the country previously unknown. 

bullock-driver performs long journeys, carryi>g 
the wool or tallow to market, and bringing back sup- 
plies for the station. ‘ He is generally trustworthy, 
save as respects rum and tobacco. He rarely can resist 
the allurements of these bewitching articles, and resorts 
to the most ingenious devices for wheedling the spirits 
from the casks. He carries a mattress with him, and 
sleeps under his dray, whilst his bullocks graze near it. 
I think no sight in the colony would strike a new- 
comer so much as the a of a number of drays 
over Liverpool range. thirty pair of bullocks are 
to be seen harnessed to one dray, and the shouts and 
execrations of the drivers, with the noise made by their 
whips, are almost appalling. No men swear more 
dreadfully, or have so great a variety of oaths of the 
most extraordinary derivation. As horse-teams in- 
crease in number, it is to be hoped that some of their 
expletives will be laid aside. Their “ camps” at night 
are in regular gipsy style, and they always light huge 
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. In a large boiler, which was brought on a dray 
to the station I described in the last chapter, a woman 
and her children used to seat themselves during the day 
as they travelled, and I am assured by a friend that he 


saw her there knitting very quietly.’ 


The position of the convict population is already 
sufficiently familiar to the public. Mr Townsend, with 
regard to them, remarks that he was much struck by 
the good behaviour of men who had been convicts, and 
he tells of one of them driving about in his carriage— 
his fortune having been gained by honest and untiring 
industry. He describes the fate of some convicts well 
known on this side of the ocean by their names and 
their misdeeds. ‘ Bolam was employed in Sydney as a 
clerk, and I believe took an account of the linen that 
was sent to the factory to be washed. In 1842, Frost 
the Chartist was at Cascade, near Port Arthur, and 
laboured in a gang, but was permitted to sleep aione. 
He was sent to Cascade for insolence. When first 
landed, he was sent to Port Arthur, and employed as a 
copying clerk. When I last heard of him, he had ob- 
tained his ticket of leave, and was a shopman in a 
chemist’s shop. Jones, the Chartist watchmaker, was 
overseer of the mess of some dozen refractory lads at 
Port Arthur. He was circumspect and orderly, and 
worked at his own trade, or in the nailer’s shop. 
Williams was then also (1842) at Port Arthur. He 
built a boat, and effected a temporary escape, and was 
retaken, and was worked in a chain gang. Some of 
his associates in his flight, when at large through his 
means, committed a murder, and were hung. He was 
represented to be a bad, designing man.’ 

At the conclusion of the volume there is a chapter 
for emigrants. The labourers most in request in New 
South Wales are of course stockmen and shepherds ; 
but carpenters, blacksmiths, and shoemakers do very 
well. A convict bootmaker was paid by his master 
10s. a pair for making his own boots. Shipwrights and 
sawyers likewise do well. 

Mr Townsend’s chief care, however, is bestowed upon 
emigrants of the genteeler class, who go out with the 
intention of purchasing land and employing servants. 
The autumn, he says, is the best time for sailing from 
England. The passage money ought not to be much 
more than L.80, which will comprise good fare, separate 
cabins, room for a ton, by admeasurement, of baggage, 
and wine, beer, &c. at discretion. Money, with the ex- 
ception of a handful of sovereigns for spending in any 
port they may call at, can be exchanged with the Union 
Bank of Australia for a letter of credit on Port Philip 
or Sydney. London ships are better than Liverpool 
ships. ‘On going on board some of the ships bound 
for New South Wales, it would be easy to imagine that 
one had boarded a pirate, all the passengers seeming to 
think it to be armed to the teeth. Double- 
guns, duck- , Fifles, pistols, swords, &c. adorn the 
different berths, and the passengers themselves are 
often in full piratical costume. But the expense of 
buying these arms is useless, and if the owners of them 
could be followed to their destination, such weapons 
would probably be soon found rusting neglected in a 
corner. A good gun, a few bags of large shot, anda 
few pounds of powder, will, however, be found useful in 
the bush, and in Sydney a good gun can sometimes 
be bought for a few shillings—the piratical gentlemen 
aforesaid being often anxious, in the course of time, to 
sell their weapons. Powder and shot are comparatively 
dear in Sydney.’ 

On getting to Sydney, the plan Mr Townsend would 
adopt himself is this: ‘I should go to Illawara and rent 
about a hundred acres of land well covered with clover ; 
or if I had capital enough, I should buy such a place, 
taking care that there was plenty of water upon it, and, 
if possible, the means of irrigation; for I am convinced 
that the settlers there could make their farms as valu- 
able again if they introduced this, since, though the dis- 
trict is not subject to drought, there is often much dry 
weather. If there were no house on the place, I should 


build a brick cottage, which I think would cost about 
L.150. I should go to Mr Berry’s, or to Mr M‘Leay’s, 
at Ulladulla, and buy sufficient dairy cows to stock this 
land, and engage a steady married couple to manage the 
dairy. This dairy would be my mainstay for a time; 
for the butter, cheese, pork, and bacon produced on the 
farm would sell well in Sydney, provided that I attended 
to the matter myself. It would be that I 
should be often, if not always, up at daylight, and that 
I occasionally saw that the cows were properly milked. 
If I neglected my own interests, I could not expect that 
my servants would attend to them. 

*I should keep bees, and make as much as possible of 
honey ; and I should also establish a good garden, and 
send fruit regularly to Sydney. I should have to get, 
yearly, a good crop of clover hay, lest the stock might 
suffer in the winter or the dry weather; and I should 
have to find a run for the dry cows, lest they should 
consume the clover without giving a return. But, with- 
out further details, this farm at Illawara should be my 
homestead, and nothing should induce me ever to en- 
cumber it.’ He would not at first attempt to grow wool, 
but would put out flock after flock of sheep into the 
hands of a squatter, on the principle of division of pro- 
fits, till he had a sufficient stock to make it worth hia 
while to look out for runs, and sit down as a squatter 
himself. To start at once in this capacity, a man should 
be possessed of L.20,000; and then, after realising a fair 
profit, in order to secure himself from the vicissitudes 
of a new country, he should return home as fast as 
possible ! 


THE ANGLO-FRENCHMAN. 


A sINcuLAR character appeared in France about the 
year 1772, under the name of Thomas Dhéle; but he 
was the son of an English baronet, and his real name 
was Hales. He was born in Gloucestershire in the 
year 1740, and his father being fond of adventure, was 
anxious that the only descendant of his house should 
encounter the perils of the sea.~ As soon, ‘ore, 
as the discipline and the studies of childhood were over, 
he was sent into the navy. In this service he visited 
almost every part of the world, and afterwards took 
up his abode in Italy, where he resided a considerable 
time, and whence he finally removed to Paris with the 
wreck of his patrimony. 

Dhéle was now above thirty years of age; and though 
his constitution was much impaired by dissipation, he 
still had a very handsome person. The lines of his face 
bore a striking resemblance to some of the English 
court portraits by Vandyck, the mouth wearing an 
expression of careless disdain. 

He soon spent his all at Paris; and finding himself 
penniless, he began to write plays for the Italian 
theatre. Such was his talent, that his very first work 
was deemed a masterpiece. He wrote slowly, for he never 
liked to retouch his work: he said that the judgment 
of to-morrow had no more value than that of to-day. 
By this employment he realised above a thousand 
crowns a year at an average. But what was that to 
an English baronet who had spent a fortune? His 
sudden poverty, however, did not in the slightest de- 
gree alter the pride either of his feelings or manners: 
his bearing indicated the gentleman, however mean his 
attire. Grétry, who has left notes on the life and cha- 
racter of Dhéle, says that he has seen him for a long 
time almost naked, but yet inspiring no pity. ‘ His 
noble and severe countenance seemed to say, “I am a 
man, what can I want?” It was the haughtiness of a 
Spaniard, with the composure of an Englishman.’ ' 

He was one of the ablest critics of his day, though 
he never wrote his critiques. In matters connected 
with the drama there was no appeal from his judgment ; 
and so clear were his views of the political horizon, that 
the newsmongers often framed their articles according 
to his prognostication of the probable course of events. 
But out of consideration for the writers, as well as re- 
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spect for himself, he never spoke of this, or claimed the 
credit due to his superior penetration. 

His first piece at the theatre in association with Grétry 
was ‘ Le Jugement de Midas.’ The original wit of Dhéle, 
softened by the lively and beautiful music of Grétry, 
elicited the highest applause from the Parisians, and 
the authors were loudly called for. Dhéle, very shabbily 
attired, came forward with perfect gravity, and without 
appearing either pleased or annoyed— This,’ said he, 
* is the prescribed epilogue of my comedy.’ 

A year afterwards, Dhéle and Grétry, who always 
lived on the best terms with each other, completed 
‘L’Amour Jaloux,’ the ground-work of which is taken 
from the English comedy of ‘The Wonder.’ It was 
played first at Versailles; and on the day of its re- 
presentation, while Grétry was strutting about at 
the chateau, unable to conceal his elation, Dhéle was 
quietly seated at the table of a tavern, like a man who 
had retired from the vanities of life. The success of 
*L’Amour Jaloux’ was still more brilliant in Paris at 
the Italian theatre; and people began to make inquiry 
as to who or what this gifted Englishman might be. 
The odd stories told of him only served to raise their 
curiosity still higher; and many were anxious to judge 

his eccentricities from their own personal observa- 
tion. ‘If I appear to them a singular man,’ said he, ‘ it 
is only because they are not simple. A simple man— 
that is what I am.’ 

The Duke of Orleans, learning that Dhéle generally 
passed his afternoons at the Café duCaveau in the Palais 


see him. He found a remarkably grave man, sitting 
with his legs sometimes crossed, sometimes stretched 


around him. If he engaged in conversation, he spoke 
little, but always well: he never took the trouble of 
telling people what they must already know; and he 
interrupted the loquacious by saying in a dry tone, 
‘ That is in print.’ If he approved, it was by a slight 
bow of the head; if he was teased with nonsense, he 
crossed his legs, locked them tightly together, took 
snuff, and looked in another direction. The d 
knowing that Dhéle was in pecuniary difficulties, sent 
him next morning a hundred louis by a valet. 

* You will say that this is the first payment fallen due 
of a pension which the Duke of Orleans grants to Mon- 
sieur Dhéle for his eloquence.’ 

The valet found Dhéle lying on a bed which was any- 
thing but luxuriously soft. 

* Do I disturb you, sir?’ 

*Yes.’ 

* You were asleep ?’ 

* No.’ 

* You are Monsieur Dhéle?’ 

es.’ 

* Shall I shut the door?’ 
for if you chatter much longer ’—— 


of Orleans.’ 

* Well?’ 
{ ‘He sends you the first payment of a pension which 
| his royal highness grants you for your eloquence.’ 

* That is well.’ 

‘Here are a hundred louis.’ 

* One for you.’ 

* Yes.’ 

* But 
' *Begone—the Duke of Orleans knows my eloquence.’ 

Within three or four months afterwards the hundred 
louis were all gone, as may easily be believed. The 
} Duke of Orleans having had ‘ Le Jugement de Midas’ 
yed at his own residence, gave Grétry a hundred 
to divide with Dhéle. Grétry wrote to Dhéle 
with his share of the money. He answered the servant, 
‘It is right.’ Grétry, a little piqued at having no reply 
to his letter, hoped that Dhéle would answer him in 


* Don’t disturb yourself; I am come from the Duke | poor 


he could not help saying, ‘ You no doubt received °—— 
‘Yes.’ Dhéle added not another word. 

He was held up as an example of ingratitude for seem- 
ing to forget his benefactors. But did } he forget? 

One day at the café he was insulted by a man who 
had lent him money without any security. ‘ Here I am 
forced to fight a duel with myself, said Dhéle: ‘it is a 
sad waste of time.’ The creditor and debtor, to avoid 
delay, withdrew, unattended, to a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood, Scarcely had they drawn swords, when 
Dhéle, who had the advantage of superior height and 
self- possession, very adroitly struck his adversary’s 
weapon into the air, and said with his usual gravity, 
‘If I were not your debtor, I would kill you; if we had 
witnesses, I would wound you; we are alone, I forgive 
you.’ 

During the time of his greatest distress, he called one 
day at the house of a friend who had just gone out, and 
his eye was caught by a handsome culotte* made of 
lilac He considered that his own had served its 
time, put on his friend’s culotte without the least cere- 
mony, and walked off, delighted with his good fortune. 
By and by the friend returned home, and found a rag 


at the foot of his bed. ‘My culotte, where is my: 


culotte?’ The reply was, that Dhéle had been there: 
but he could not believe that Dhéle would be guilty of 
such an act. In the evening, however, he visited the 
Café du Caveau, and at the first glance he recognised 
his property: Dhéle saluted him as usual. The friend, 
more and more surprised, tapped playfully on Dhéle’s 


Royal, disguised himself one day, and went down to | leg. 


‘Is it not there?’ 


‘Yes,’ said Dhéle with the greatest coolness; ‘I had- 
on a chair, musing at leisure, and quite regardless of all | none.’ 


A disease of the chest, the consequence of dissipation 
and breathing so constantly the atmosphere of theatres 
and taverns, brought poor Dhéle to the brink of the 
grave about the beginning of the year 1780. He rallied, 
however, as the spring advanced; and thinking he had 
escaped all danger, he returned to his labours. He 
had become seriously attached to Signora Bianchi, an 
Italian actress, who condescended to think him amus- 
ing, and who perhaps admired him for his simplicity. 
With all his imperturbable gravity, he was a perfect 
child in the society of a female. The self-possessed 
Englishman really loved with all the delicate sentimen- 
tality affected by a Frenchman. Yet he spoke of his 
passion, as of everything else, without circumlocution. 

‘Have you nothing more to say, Dhéle?’ asked 
Signora Bianchi one evening. 

* I love you.’ 

* What else?” 

‘ You are beautiful.’ 

* Well?’ 

* I love you.’ 

The Italian theatre was discontin young lady 
set out for Italy, and it proved the déathblow of the 
philosopher. For his consolation, she promised 
to await him at Venice. He spent two months endea- 
vouring to obtain money to follow her; but in vain. No 
charitable soul came to his assistance. Grétry offered 
him a hundred louis, but it was for a comic opera which 
was to be finished before he set out. Betaking himself 
to work too assiduously, he again became ill, and hav- 
ing once taken to his bed, he never left it but for his 


grave. 

He had by his pillow a travelling book, and the opera 
which he had commenced. The situation of the persons 
of his piece occasionally diverted his mind, and led him 
for a time to forget his sorrows; but grief at length 
quite overcame the poor patient. He refused to admit 


any one whatever to visit him, desiring to dwell con- © 


tinually on the thoughts of his love and his despair. 


At the last hour, however, Grétry contrived to obtain | 


access to his room, 
* Well, Dhéle ?’ 


person; but twenty times he met him in vain. At last * Pair of small-clothes, — 
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‘ Better.’ 

* And our opera?’ 

* Two acts.’ 

Dhéle was carefully turning over the leaves of the 
travelling book. 

* What are you looking for there?’ said Grétry. 

way.’ 

‘Where are you going?” 

*To Venice.’ 

*Is this a serious passion then?’ 

* Yes.’ 

Dhéle, who had raised himself up, now sunk back on 
the pillow. Grétry was struck with the sudden pallor 
of his countenance and the wildness of his eye. 

. — you like a drink?’ asked Grétry, 

* What do you wish for, my poor friend?’ 

‘The travelling book,’ said Dhéle, and expired im- 
mediately. 


THE DATURA. 


Tue article on ‘Hashish,’ which appeared in No. 256, has 
attracted the attention of several correspondents; one 
of whom, who writes from Patna in Bengal, desires to 
draw our attention to the narcotic effects of the common 
datura, giving some curious instances of the way in 
which it is employed by the thieves of India. Before 
we come, however, to his information, we shall men- 
tion, for the benefit of general readers, what the datura 
is, and to what uses or abuses it has been turned in 
other parts of the world. 

The plant belongs -to the order Solanacez, or night- 
shades, an which are included the deadly nightshade 
and hénbane, as well as the wholesome potato and 
tomato. Tobacco and belladonna are likewise members 
of this apparently anomalous order, and the Acoeanthera 
venenata of the Cape, with the juice of which the Hot- 
tentots envenom their weapons, and poison the baits 
laid for wild beasts. Tlie Datura stramonium, or thorn- 
apple, is smoked as a palliative in spasmodic asthma, 
and used as a medicine in mania, epilepsy, convulsions, 
and tic-douloureux. The seeds, taken internally in 
small doses, bring on a kind of delirium. The Datura 
tatula and metel are still more energetic, and are said 
by some writers to have been used by the priests of the 
Delphic temple to produce the ravings of the Pythia. 
It is supposed, however, that the chasm over which 
the tripod was placed on which the prophetess sat, was 
known for the properties of the smoke it emitted before 
the building of the temple—the shepherds tending their 
flocks in the neighbourhood, on approaching the place, 
being seized with convulsions. If this be correct, the 
datura must be found not guilty in the present instance ; 
unless it w rticeps criminis, in heightening the 
natural effi 
which the Py metimes leaped from her tripod and 
fell down in convulsions, which in a few days ended in 
death. The seeds of the Datura sanguinea, however, 
were certainly used for a similar purpose in the Temple 
of the Sun in the South American city of Sagomozo; 
and the Peruvians prepare from them an intoxicating 
drink, which either stupifies or maddens, according to 
its greater or less degree of dilution. 

The common datura of Bengal is described by our 
correspondent as a rambling, thorny plant, with a very 
large and beautiful white flower; and it may be inte- 
resting to our medical readers to know that its leaves, 
when heated by being held over the fire, are used by 
the natives for assuaging pain in the head. The root, 
however, supplies a powder, which is turned to a less 
beneficent account. Thuggee, as everybody knows— 
thanks to the energetic measures of the British govern- 
ment, so zealously carried out by Colonel Sleeman—is 
now almost, if not entirely, unknown; but it has been 

by a kind of robbery, into which murder no 
longer enters as a part of the crime. The 
victim is not, as formerly, strangled or poisoned, but 


he smoke, under the influence of 


merely drugged—or hocussed, to use a slang expression 
—and this is effected in a safe and simple manner by 
throwing a little of the datura powder into the flour 
which the traveller is about to prepare for his dinner. 
Now and then, it is true, the druggee dies; but this is 
an accident, and by no means desired by the practitioner, 
whose interest it is that his patient shall merely be re- 
duced to a state of temporary insensibility. The effects 
of a liberal dose sometimes last for a couple of days. 
Although the powder retains its energy for a long 
time, the robber makes it only in such small quantities 
as may be readily concealed upon the person; and in- 
deed he has no occasion to do otherwise, as the plant 
is common, and grows wild throughout the country. 
The thoroughfares are beset with these people, who 
get into conversation with the wayfarers they meet, and 
induce them to join company. If the traveller only 
consents to dine along with his new friend, he is undone. 
An account of the process may be given from the mouth 
of an approver, as the Indian king’s-evidence is called ; 
and we shall put into the witness-box a gentleman 
of the name of Sookoo. ‘I first learned the business 
of drugging,’ said he, ‘from Ramkishen, whom I met 
in Calcutta some four years ago. He asked me to find 
out a good subject, and I told him of a man who had 
some 600 rupees’ (L.60) worth of property. Ramkishen 
hired the house adjacent to this man’s, and next day 
picked up his acquaintance. Two days after that, he 
contrived to put some powder into his shrab, and he 
became insensible. We then broke open his box, and 
went off with 400 rupees’ worth of property and jewels, 
which we realised and divided. Some time after this, 
as I was going along the Grand Trunk Road alone, I 
met a man returning from Calcutta. We began talk- 
ing together, and walked to a well close to a pelice-office, 
aud around which there were some ,eight or ten more 
travellers assembled. I drew up some water, and gave 
him to drink, asking him at the same time to eat somé 
of the food I was myself eating: he did so. I mixed a 
little powder into the portion I gave him, and in about 
an hour he became insensible. Some of the travellers and 
policemen asked me the cause. I told them he had been 
drinking freely, and was tipsy; they believed me, and 
I attended to the insensible man until I secured his 
purse, containing some fifteen or twenty rupees, I then 
went off on some pretence, leaving him at the police- 
office. About seven months after this affair, I and a 
friend met two merchants who had been to Patna to 
sell goods. We got leave to travel with them, and put 
up for the night at a serai; they bought some flour, 
and went to the well for water, and I managed to put 
some of the powder into it. In an hour or less they 
both became insensible, and we took their property— 
some 300 rupees. We then wanted to get off, but found 
the door of the serai was shut. On saying, however, 
that one of us was ill, we got out and made off. About 
two years ago I and Ramsahai met a man on the road 
with a tin-box ; we walked together some way, and on 
coming to a toddy-shop, stopped to drink. He would 
not leave his box, and requested me to bring him a little 
grog; I did so, and we walked on. In about three- 
quarters of an hour he fell down insensible, and we 
relieved him of his box and all his clothes. We got 
nearly 800 rupees from the sale of the contents (jewels, 
ornaments, &c.). About seventeen months ago I and 
Gungaram met four men and two servants, and con- 
sented to carry their luggage for them ; we all slept in 
a house in the village of —— on the second night, and 
there they wished to dismiss us; but we begged to be 
entertained for a few marches farther on towards our 
homes, and they agreed. The man whose box I had 
charge of bought some flour, and I contrived to drug it; 
he ate, and became insensible. His companions were 


The class to which Sookoo belongs do not, like the 
Thugs, mingle religious notions with their crimes. 
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They are simply thieves, who do their spiriting as gently | have, as is the case with the males of man ome of 
-as they can, and are satisfied with small gains. In | animals, been en in fighting with others + their sex, 
India, a labouring man or servant can keep himself, his | 2d after having been conquered and driven away from the 
wife, and four or five children, for four rupees a month ; —_—' a nage — — a kind - necessity. The 
and it is no wonder, therefore, that so many should be 2 vers, On contrary, associa’ , males, females, 
tempted to have recourse to the datura powder, and pr tang | together.— Audubon and Bachman's Quadrupeds 
that drugging, though less deadly in its purpose, should of ona 
become a crime much less easy to be dealt with by the 
government than Thuggee. THE RIVER’S VOICE, 
BY THE LATE MRS JAMES GRAY. 
UTILITY AND SAGACITY OF SIBERIAN DOGS. Summer's sunbeams brightly dart 
Of all the animals that live in the high north latitudes, Where the silver waters quiver ; 
none are so deserving of being noticed as the dog. The Find a voice, oh happy heart ! 
companion of man in all climates, from the islands of the In the whisper of that river: 
South Sea, where he feeds on bananas, to the Polar Sea, Speaks it not of love like thine, 
where his food is fish, he here plays a part to which he is Of all hues and flowers divine? 
unaccustomed in more fi d regi ecessity has Loud the rapid rivers roll 
taught the inhabitants of the northern countries to em- Winds the bending oak-trees shiver; 
ploy these comparatively weak animals in draught. On Find a voice, impassioned soul 7 
all the coasts of the Polar Sea, from the Obi to Behring’s Se Miasidinit ial aiiiieies 
Straits, in Greenland, Kamtchatka, and in the Kurile Speaks it not of storms that be 
Islands, the dogs are made to draw sledges loaded with Madl 
: y sweeping over thee ? 
and with s, and for considerable journeys. 
The dogs have much resemblance to the wolf. They have Tey chains the waters bind, 
long, pointed, projecting noses, s and upright ears, and None the prisoners may deliver ; 
a long bushy tail ; some have smooth, and some have curly Hear a voice, oh lonely mind! 
hair ; their colour is various—black, brown, reddish-brown, Even in that silent river: 
white, and spotted. They vary also in size; but it is con- Speaks it not of fair hopes lost, 
sidered that a good sledge-dog should not be less than two Chained in hapless sorrow’s frost ? 
feet seven and a-half inches in height, and three feet three- Spring again the currents melt, 
quarters of an inch in length (English measure). Their Sounding praise unto the Giver ; 
pers Py like the howling of a wolf. They pass their Mourner, be His glory felt, 
whole life in the open air ; in summer they dig holes in the Like the sunbeam on that river : 
ground for coolness, or lie in the water to avoid the mus- 
quitoes ; in winter they ne themselves by burrowin 
in the snow, and lie curled up with their noses covere 
by their bushy tails. The female puppies are drowned, 
except enough to preserve the breed, the males alone being THE SHADOW OF AN A6s. 
used in draught. Those born in winter enter on their| The Greeks had a proverb which ran thus :—‘ To dispute 
trainings the following autumn, but are not used in long | on the shadow of an ass.’ This took rise from an anecdote 
journeys until the third year. The feeding and training is | which Demosthenes is said to have related to the Athe- 
a particular art, and much skill is required in driving and | nians, to excite their attention during his defence of a 
guiding them. The best-trained dogs are used as leaders; | criminal, which was being but inattentively listened to. 


and as the quick and steady going of the team, usually of | ‘ A traveller,’ he said, ‘once went from Athens to Megara 


twelve dogs, and the safety of the traveller, depend on the | on a hired ass. It happened to be the time of the dog- 
sagacity and docility of the leader, no pains are spared in | days, and at noon. He was much exposed to the unmiti- 
their education, so that they may always obey their | gated heat of the sun; and not finding so much as a bush 
master’s voice, and not be tempted from their course when | under which to take shelter, he bethought himself to de- 
they come on the scent of e. This last is a point of | scend from the ass, and seat himself under its shadow. 
great diffieulty ; sometimes the whole team, in such cases, | The owner of the donkey, who accompanied him, objected 
will start off, and no endeavours on the part of the driver | to this, declaring to him that when he let the animal, t 
can stop them. On such occasions we have sometimes had | use of its shadow was not included in the bargain. The 
to admire the cleverness with which the well-trained | dispute at last grew so warm that it got to blows, and 
leader endeavours to turn the other dogs from their pur- | finally gave rise to an action at law. After having said so 
suit; if other devices fail, he will suddenly wheel round, | much, Demosthenes continued the defence of his client ; 
and by barking, as if he had come on a new scent, try to | but the auditors, whose curiosity he had piqued, were 
induce the other dogs to follow him. If travelling across | extremely anxious to know how the judges decided on so 
the wide tundra in dark nights, or when the vast plain is | singular a cause. Upon this, the orator commented severely 
veiled in impenetrable mist, or in storms or snow-tempests, | on their childish injustice, in devouri h attention a 
when the traveller is in danger of missing the sheltering | paltry story about an ass’s shadow, hey turned a 
powarna, and of perishing in the snow, he will frequently | deaf ear to a cause in which the life of @ Human being was | 
owe his safety to a leader; if the animal has ever | involved. From that day, when a man showed a preference | 
been in this plain, and has stopped with his master at the | for discussing small and contemptible subjects to great — 
powarna, he will be sure to bring the sledge to the place | and important ones, he was said ‘to dispute on the shadow 
where the hut lies deeply buried in the snow; when | of an ass.’.—Newspaper paragraph. 

arrived at it, he will suddenly stop, and indicate signifi- 
cantly the spot where his master must dig.— Von Wrangell’s 
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It is a curious fact, says our trapper, that among the Published 
beavers there are some that are lazy, and will not work at we oosestaeper$ 
~ either to assist in building aes or fame, or tocut} HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 
lown wood for their winter stoc e industrious ones 1 
beat these idle fellows, and drive them away ; sometimes a ee 
cutting off a part of their tail, and otherwise injuring them. BY T. W. REDHEAD. 
These ‘ Paresseux’ are more easily caught in traps than On July \st will be published Part VI., also Vol. IIT. 
the others, and the trapper rarely misses one of them. re RET SS aa 
They only dig a hole from the water running obliquely Price of the work complete, in Six Parts, sewed, Gs. ; 
towards the surface of the ground twenty-five or thirt In Three Volumes, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
feet, from they hungry, to obtain 
returning to same hole with the wood they procure to ished Street. burgh. 
eat the bark. never form dams, and are sometimes by y w. 8. 
to the number of five or seven ee egy allare males. It| 147 strand, London; and J. M‘GLAsuan, 21 D’Olier Street, 
is not at all improbable that unfortunate fellows by W. aad R. Onamssns, 
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